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PREFACE 


INCE the Dook-markat has Deen Sooded with paycbo- 

rnalyeis, it io of same intrest to inguite into the 
relation between the puts of view that peychoanslyia 
reprments and the poiztn of view that the der schools of 
peychology have adopted in the interpreation of mind. 
Paychoanalytc theory Is etrangs and extreme, to be mire, 
Voth i the techsica journals devoted to it profeloasl 
‘@seumioa and in the popular books ox the mbjeet. But 
there in an underiyig trath Sn the peyebmanlyte Bterntare 
‘whlch can be extracted from the strange contert, and which 
1kas not been adequntely noted in the room established 
sckatic studies of mad. 

The contrast between ubsocmal peychology and nonpul 
poyehology is, in thie particular regen, very sting. 
The atody of abormal paychelogy radiatee lngely fron 
the central qoetion of discovering what saticectioas the 
ethent 6 trying to ata, and how it comes abot that he 
attempts to gun these stisactions in the particular 
‘ways that we, us outsider, coosder to be ineective and 
craic, Our interest isin the patent, amd we try 10 pea 
his eoviroamest as it really looks to hima, Wo discover, 
sural, that the mtiafacions that he patient 6 trying to 
sttais are univers! forall of us, but we disover alo that 
be i la saconafl than wa are in ung thet exvitoamant. 

‘Whe we tare to manmal poychology we ane en entiely 
igerent sate of afar Nolooger are we mainly interented 
‘tm what thr normal person in trying to€o, and thasatieactons 
Cathe is tying to atic. On the contrary, wo describe 
‘he normal anan in ecientise paychology a thoagh he 
vwece nothing more than a respanding machine. In fat, 
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the person who Fonds himself and his mind to the purposes 
of wzy experiment in « paychologica aboratory i technically 
known a3 “‘the reagent ”, and everything that be doce 
and says & technically known ax Bis “reapemies” of 

“ reactions”, There is no faut to be found with this point 
‘of view for certain types of expenmental work, but serious 
fault { to be found with the amumption that ths poiot af 
‘view ws at all adequate for paychology as x sco. 

Jn elnormal prycbology we have, 29 T bave sid, the 
main emphasis placed on the patient and the exploration 
of his mmermost sell. His cavizonmet is looked upoa 
rely as the means that bappea to be available for bim 
10 satisfy his wants, We descnbe his emetic behaviour 
fs the by-paths, substitutions, anccoales, and distortions 
that come about because of Bis repeated faire. We find 
Chat the patient is oecamenally able oto distort his attitudes 
‘at be finds a compensatory kind af satisfaction in what 
sonms to us queer conduct. He dows attain mtislactions, 
owevee, oven though be roust dutort his own attitudes 
toward hfe, his own sense orgs and mental powers, 
[Note that the causeandeffect relations of such « paycho- 
Jogical point of view start with the persos himuelt, and that 
they terminate in the behaviour that aatusies him. This 
‘point of view reaches ita most emphatic exprensin in paycho- 
‘analysis, and the fundamental truth about it that has been 
neglected in scientific peychology 1s that action ongynata 
fn the acir homself 

‘Whe Jung's word-association tet {s given to a patient, 
the anterest of the examiner is focused on the patirat in 
am attempt to lou what constitutes Ase desires, his failures, 
‘and iss compromises with failere. But when we tur to the 
field of normal peychoiogy, we find that in closely analogoas 
experimentation the examiner is primailly interested 
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in the shmdue and in the so-called responses, instead 
of in the person, Tbe corresponding problems in normal 
‘Peychology deal with the attempt to discover what fractioaal 
part of a second is required to perosive a word or to make 

‘the etal 





‘veslalons is the stimulus cam have on the reponse. The 
‘experimenter is then interested in deacribaag the behaviour 
ta in the nature of response, and he attempts to detcatbe 
the stimslus as the primary cauze of the response. Nonna 
paychology assumes that schon Berns in the amiromment, 
‘whereas abnormal peychology moce often implies that 
ction bagins $a the actor himed. 

‘The point of view that is implied in shwormal peyehlogy, 
sccording to which condact han its root and starting-point 
{2 ouneivey, is in better barmany with the otber scieuces 
‘that concers human nature It is certainly easier for tbe 
preacher, the judge, and the teacher, to accept a system 
of prychology accorting to which conduct springs from 
man's faner golf tan to amimilate x payctlogical inter 
pretation according to which we become reduced to reflex 
‘exponsa machioen that coatioally reac to 1 fartuitous ex- 
Viroument. “The say of ethics, criminology, and wocialogy 
is owiainly mada core lluminating by a peychology 
that looks to the loner scif as the maingpeing af comduct 
tnd sooording to which the stimuli of the environment 
‘became merely the avemea throagh which that inner self 

is mxpeomed and satisfied. It is just ths point of view 
{m the interpretation of kuman nature that prychaanalysis 
‘has emphasized, and that is primarily the reason why it 
‘has found popolarity as an explanatay method a that 
large field of phenomena which is dominated by 
‘human natare. It i thin abift of interest frum the 
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shlusrasponse relation o the mans of the hving sof that 
saris the fundamental diftreace between what we now 
ss the old and the new paychology. 

eis by co means necessary to ansome that the starting 
point of action be a soul. It might as well be the anergy 
‘elmaged by the metabetam of the orgeniam. It in pretty 
comrtain tat with the advance of sdmtifc prythology 
‘we shall coms close to this kind of smunce for human condnct, 
and it may thea turn out to be merely « more materialistic, 
and dyamiz: equivalent of whit has been vagoaly called 
the son or the wil, Iti certainly « fact that the wocalled 
[New Prychology falls readily nto lin with the other cizncea 
of oman nature in « way which han never been attained 
bby the more established atimnl-response point of view. 
‘Another paychologioal subject that is at the present 
roa very much i the public mind is that of Tateligence 
‘Toate, Mont of the paychalogical eata that are in common 
tse have been arrived at principally by trying diferent 
teats for diiant parpoves wnt carain taste have been 
found to be ovccetaal, There 1s considerable Aifirence 
‘of opinion as to what intelligence seaDy i, but, ovm if we 
da not know jast what inteligwoce ia, we can still woe the 
‘ests ax loug 25 they wre deamastrably mtisectory for 
Acinite practical cade, We use electricity for practic 
‘Purposes even though we have been uncertain as to its 
‘ultimate nature, und it ix so with tho icteligznce testa. 
‘Wes the tests and leaveit for separate inquiry to determine 
‘the ulumete mature of intelligence. 

4m these chapters T have started with the asmmption 
that condoet originates {a te actor himself, and T have 
‘led to discover what inilligent conduct may mean if 
‘wo folow thas awumption to ity Units. T find thet the 
Aiapurty between the uew saychology, and the ecadamic 
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‘or mientifc paychology and the mast siguronly objective 
DDehaviourizm breaks dows completely. These three echot's 
of peychalogica] interpretation form a continu, ia that 
condct originates in the self as atudiad by paycbiary, 
‘takes port and tentative formulations tz couscioos 
states as studied by acadele fayedoigy, and it completes 
‘tall into behaviour, an studied by the Prhaosouris! school 
The cogaltive categorian of ecademic psychology became, 
fa much am interpretation, the incomplete and tentative 
formulatioes of conduct. Consciousness is intmpreted 
‘a conduct which is iz the process of being formed, 

Intelligence is defined, nccording to this point of view, 
‘us the capacity to live a trishand-error existence with 
slteratives that are as yet only incomplete conduct, 
To think in to cot and try with alterastives that are not 
yet folly formed into behaviour. The dagree of intelligence 
‘is measured by the incompletrasss of the elomenatives which 
participate in the trialand-eror life of the ctor, A 
‘concept becomes, thea, am incomplete act, a small pice or 
derivative of conduct which anticipates the whole conduct. 
By its refereoce to the expected completion of the uct it 
‘participates effectively io the trial-and-error expremion 
of our wants. It is im this sense that intelligence and 
the capacity for abstraction ace identical. 

‘Paychology deals with a drcuit whick may be divided into 
four phases. It starts with the hfeimpuios i the organiam. 
‘Tho next phate is the partial expression of these icxyules 
‘which we koow as consionsness. In that phase tho Lfe- 
impulses constitute the indices of expected experience 
in whlch the details of the expected conduct have not yet 
‘been filed in. The third phase consists in the overt conduct 
by which the hfedmpulaes sre rgutered on the environment, 
‘Toa fourth phase brings os back agein into the cnganism 
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in the form of satisfactions. The satatacsons exe partly 
physical and parly social Inteligeoce concerns tbe 
amtiel thet the orguxism exercises over the eflectivencss 
tnd the balance of furme satisactions, 

‘Tt may be that these chapters coutsin nothing that is 
fondamentally new beyond the attempt to harmantee three 
tchools of thought about Inman ainm which bave the 
sppourmnce of being irveconciably duparsie. Stated in 
‘a cutahal, my menage is that prychelagy skorts wilh the 
‘unrest ofthe inner aif, end it complete its discovery in the 
contents of the inner self. 

T my condade by expreating my iodsbtndama to my 
teacher, collearors, and students for thar infueace on my 
eychological thought. To President Angel! Lam gratefal 
for the introduction to the study of peychology which, by 
‘is influence, T chose as my life work. believe that it 
‘was in Profesor G. H. Mead's lectures on Social Paychology 
‘hat I first started the Hine of thovgt fra which the present 
boc has developed, bat Iam quite sure that be would never 
recognize bus own lectures 03 the source. The txmnytal 
scientific leadenkip of Profesor W. V. Bingbam is 
responsible fr my eflors to reconcile the demands of practical 
ychology and of systematic metbod. I dase further to 
‘addmowiedge the many ideas which I have derived from 
cussion with sy collegues, Professor David R. Cong, 
Dr. Max Schoen, Miss Teele Gwinn, and Miss Eather 
Gatewood, My graduate stadents have removed numeroas 
ambiguities by their cnticien. The appreciative mention 
‘fall these people does not of ease imply that they endorse 
my contentians, 

LL Tevnsrons, 
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2. Tue Or axp rae New Prrceotocy 


‘There hus lstely come into prominence befam the reading 
(public what io known es th New Puychclogy. This 10> 
called new peychology is concerned with a wide variety of 
‘mmtal phenomena which have a strong interest appea) 
to every intaligmt penon. Tt purports to explain to 1a 
‘our dreams, oar sips of the tongne, onr forgetting, our 
prvjodiow, how perooality is made, and many other 
‘ystminn in which we are all interested. It denle with 
‘considerable conSdence in the problems of capital and 
Iebour, economic motives, peace and war. No wonder 
‘that it ig attracting attention. 

‘A we read the literature of the new paychology we stop 
‘to recall our peychological cending of ten or fifteen years 
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gp, ond we find that the two Kinds of peyehology do nos 
even wwe the mune lngaage. The terminology in entcely 
<ieent. Ta the paychology which bas become eatablished 
fn universtien, the categorise inclade seurttioa and pe 
ception, imogionton, remaming, the mete argins, terior, 
‘he aflective states, and soon. These terms ave a familiar 
wound to spyone who bes ever takm a cume in 
peythology. Tn the mew poychology we read abvat 
coupler, retoaication, projection, compensation, 
‘dentition, eymboliam, repression, the wish, and many 
other cateparts that do xot eves occur ia the indexes of 
andasd tortbooks ofthe abject. What ithe fmamestal 
reason for the disparity betwen the extablihed type of 
prycholagical discourse and the go-alled new paychology ? 
‘There are several factors that contnibute toward thin 
Ainparity in prychological language, and it is well to keep 
‘them in mind im order to underntand the present tendences 
in the interpretation of rota pbcoomena, First we aust 
secall the diferent origns of the old and of the new 
payebology. The old peychology wan written partly by 
philosophers and later by pychologists who devoted thom 
selves tothe scientific study of mind. The new peychclogy 
and particularly peychosnalysis has been developed by 
‘hore phyniclans who have devoted themacives primarily 
‘to the treatmont of mental disorder. Here we have two 
ferent types of tralnag fr Ue men who represent the two 
Aiireat types of porcbology. In general, a fair minded 
ttedlent would probably edmit that the new peychology 
als with mbjects that are mare gmeraly interesting than 
‘those which be may reall from kis textbooks On 
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‘dos other band, one must admit slo that the pryciology 
of the standard toxtbooka ia written with greater regard. 
{for lente consistency. The sew paychology has very litle 
regard for scientific method, wad it does not rest on careful 
experimental work to ascertain the facts, Neverthciea, 
‘the new paychology has a streng appea! to our intereta, 
and in large part is propositions seem to be very plaualble, 
tis only nataral that the physicians who devote thennelves 
primarily to the treatment of disordered minds shoxld 
‘ay attention mostly to the methods that work, whi the 
peycbologiats, as scientists, ahould pay attention mostly 
‘tn the aceatifc experimental mathods for establishing facts, 
‘Another factor that partly explains the difference between 
‘the new peychology md the old is to be found in the 
character of tha mental phenomena that are the basis of the 
two schools, “The peychiatrst deals with minds that 
ce ab’uormal, minds that hive broken under vtries of 
some dnd. The peychologist deals with normal minds, 
minds that we suficiently calm, quit, and cooteated, 
‘to submit ia the paychological laboratory to experimentar 
‘Gon. Obviously the materials on which the two schools 
of pathology are built up difer st the very source af 
‘the observations 

‘The normal person who bes sufficient Jeirure 10 serve 
as a mbject of experimentation in the peycholagical 
laboratory in not itely to bave any major meatal disturbance 
tnd distress, If, 02 the oocesion af peacefel peychalogiead 
experiment, be is mentally disturbed by any serious insve 
‘im bis fimduectal Life interests—fimancal, semsl, social, 
rofessional, pbysicalhe reports thet he is indlsposed, 
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and he does not rerve asx subject. Tt s therefore relatively 
seldom that the psychological laborstory gets for observa- 
Hon. parsons who are ix a mental condition of majer 
significance. The peychiatriet, ox the other bend, can- 
‘Haully chases penne whose mental states are domiostad, 
ox beoken, by isms that are close to the fundamental 
slampngs of We, 

1 in only reasonable, therefore, that we shenld Grd 
1 fundamental diference between the new tnd the old 
piyholngy aa regards the significance of the mental 
PRenomena that they represent. The estebliahed forms 
of prychologll dixan relate monty to the momondary 
‘mandal sates and related phenomena, toch an tha senia 
‘qualities, colour mixture, the taste buds, the visual illusions, 
‘he reanas, peripheral Vion, reaction ti, the larallg, 
‘and forgetting of nonsense syllables, the fide of attention, 
‘visoal and snditory imagery, the momentary nature of 
emotion, the diference between instinctive and habitual 
actions. All af hve, ais fact most of the dscusious 
tn the standard textbooks of peyehology, refer to the 
momentary mental states, itaatioas in which a laboratory 
experiment may be prepared and in which the subject 
reports what be at that moment sees, of beets, or fee, 
There ia ua criticinn £0 be made agaisst al this enti 
‘experimentation except that i adem rete Se ta eran 
We tntervdty of tho perxus who lend their minds to the 
Peyebologieal experznents 

In the new peyehslogy we deal, ox the other hand, with 
4 whole aise of explanatory categurie that have their 
origin in the psychopathic hospitals, where every person 
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observed is giving veut to a disturbance in the Jonds- 
omtalnd permanent cosingeings of his life, This contrant 
between the new peychology and the old is emmmarized 
‘by noting that the established forms of peychological 
‘writing deal mowtly with the momenlary menial eater, 
‘while the new paychology deals mostly with the expramsion 
of basic and permanent hucsan ents. 

‘There are, of course, many weoondary branches of these 
‘mo large schools of peychelogy, end there is an ever 
increasing nusaber of men who can straddle both schools ; 
Dut itis lea that thir interet in the permanent fe motives 
ccoues from their clinical experience, while their interot 
Jn rigorous scientific experimentation comes frum the 
‘peaceful payeholoylalIaboratmry in the exlege. 

‘The two schools represent two widely dieriny poluts of 
‘view ta the study of the mind, and itis oor puspowe in these 
chapters to ancst im Deidging the gep 20 a8 ultimately to 
combing the worthy features of both schools of thought 
{nto a consistent interpretation of the aman mind. 

ue of the basic itlerences between the olé end the new 
eychology i fa the treatment of the stimulnt or envion- 
tocut. Writers of the academic schools of prycicloay 
treat the stimulus as the datum for peyebologica) inquiry. 
‘They put their subject into the laboratory, and confront, 
him with stimalf of vaious kinds, eclours, moises, pain, 
‘words, and with the stinalas ox s starting-point they 
note what happens The behaviour of tha person is 
interpreted largely an « metheneticd fonction of the 
ttimaius or envizoament. The person's own ncinations 
fuze of comps recognized us constituting 1 factor in the 
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situation, bat only 25 a modifying fector. The stioalas 
fs treated ux the datum or starting point, while the reanlting 
Dehaviour of conduct is treated ax the end-point for the 
poychological inquiry. The medica! writers on peythalogy 
state or imply a very dulfrent interpretation of the stimulus. 
Hire, the stating point of conduct is the individual person 
Tumpelf, He wants certain things, he has cravings, desires, 
‘wiahes, aspirations, ambitions, impubes. He erprenes 
‘these icmpales ia terma of the enviroament. The stimulus 
‘treated by the new peychology as only & means to an 
‘nd, a meune utilized by the pera in geting the satistace 
tions that be intiascaly wants. This le a very bane 
contrast. In the older schocln of peyehology we bave 
the characteristic sequsace: the stimuluy—the pervoa— 
the bebaviour. The behaviour is thought of razinly a 
rephes to the stimuli. In the newer schonis of peychology 
wwe have a diferent characteristic sequeace: the person 
—the stimolus—the dehavious. The stmlun is fronted 
merely 2s the eavireazoeatal facts that we we to express our 
Purpones. 
2, Smo easroNss 


‘Im the current academie peychology we teach & stinmalas- 
rexpouse formal about which everything else prychologicsl 
rwvolves, The contnbotions of the newer schools of 
payehology are certain to modity the siglity ofthis fanaa, 
By the stimulurresponse formula {s meant the constant 
resolatlan of every paychological problem into three con- 
‘ventional parts: the atimadws, which is treated ax 0 fist 
‘cause, the mind or central nervons system, and the baheoiou, 


a 
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‘which ix routed an & reply to the stiomins After sot 
Pactice this formula becazes so thoroughly ingrained 
Yout every peyehological question is habitually broken 
up into a search for the provocative stimmlns, « description 
of the resulting mental states, end a desziption of the 
responsive behaviour. 

‘When « meatal phenomenon is to be explsined, many 
paychologists and educators of the older schools prooted, 
somewhat as follows. What was the stimulus? Describe 
it, What was the swascular response? Describe it 
objectively, What happened betwee these two things? 
There were “boads between Chem, and “ pathways", 
and " grooves”; and “ process" took place, and there 
‘were “connerions"* in the nervous system between the 
‘oanuhis nod the response. That settles it, and the event 
4s paychologicaly explained, Jo arder to rake it doar 
‘hey drow three liner on the bleckboard with "fuxay’" 
fends to represent neurones and sysapacs. (See Fig. 1) 
‘The three parts of the conventional analysis are represented, 
diagrammatically by three ccurases, ave for the sense 
Corgan which receives the stumalas, oor or more representing 
‘the ceatral cerwous system, and one repremating the 
innervation of a mascie. Here we have the baste formula 
for peychologial analysis os it is curently taught. 
1Behavioar or conduct begins wath « stimulus, and it ends 
‘with a muscular response, One cannot read the authors 
‘who represent the findings of abaormal peychology without 
‘becoming sceptical about the adequacy of this stimulas- 
response formula to which we have loag bees sonustonied, 
though none of these writers explatly attack the formula 
es sh, 
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Tn Fig 2the two contrasting points of view are represented 
jan diagrammatic way. The generay current formulation 
is represented in the upper part ofthe dlagram. A stimulus 
bits us. The mind comssts ofthe so-called bonds and path- 
sways and out comes the response. When we see a macular 
adjustment, we point to 2 inown, or usksown, stimalss 
‘wblch as found its way transformed throug’ bonds and 
pathways jnto our conduct. It would badly be fair 
to my that wo are always as totally uxminafa ofthe mental 
{in our mental ecience ag the szapla diagram would indicate. 
‘And yet, the grext majority of discussions in prychology 
are carted out with this formule, either explicitly of by 
implication. To the student who approaches the emdy 
sf paychology 1a expectation of Ascovering how bis mind 
‘works, it is often a legitimate disappointment for ico 
to learn that paychologats have reduced is mind to three 
‘wamental categories, the extemal physical stimuhas, or the 
phynllogieal stimulus, the bonds and pathways whlch 
ixpove of everything mental, and the physical muscular 
Ybebaviour, To feegate habitually ont mente life fnto the 
‘minental stimalarcespanse catering $8 a protedme 
‘which carton the appearunen of aienen in tts terminology, 
Tut which ia ot infrequently indicative of superficial 
and unuympathetic understanding of mental ite, 

{in the second part of Fig. Ihave represeated the function 
‘which, it seems to me, the stimulus realy serven, Let us 
start the canal soquence with he person himself. Who 
‘and what la he? What is be trylag to do? What hind 
of tuations he trying to attain? What are the types 
‘of nl-exprenion that are epeclay characseratic for him ? 
‘What are the delves in bim that are exprsting themes 
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in his prexat condoct? Consider the etimali 3 meraly 
‘the eovironmental facts in tems of which De expresea 
himself. Tn the diagram I have reprevented the causal 
equence us starting with the dynamic living ve. Self- 
‘exprenion is defined into particular actions at the terminal 
end of the diagram. ‘The exvizoament, the stimulus, 
is causally intermediate. The stimulus determines the 
dtasied manner ia whic a dtive oF purpose expresmes tact 
fon any particular occasion. 

na the diagram I have attempted to show that the 
stirols may be comsdered ax of three kinds with respect 
to the life impulse of the orgemom, First, we have the 
stimuli that promise satisfaction of am impulse. These 
acuul call forth acts of appetition, Stood, we have the 
tial Qaat mena. fakure. These strut call forth acts of 
‘aversion. Both of these types of stimalt rw perceived aa 
ssgnifcant and they are datercunants of conduct, Third, 
‘we have the stimuli which are entirely mditerent with 
respect to the impales of the organs. ‘These stimali 
call forth 20 variation in conduct. 1f, while walking to your 
office in the morning, you tre « coal-wagen in front of you. 
on the sidewalk, it is a stimnlus whlch determmes an 
avoiding reaction. Tt is antagunistic to your purpose of 
the moment. Whea you see your office door in front of 
‘you it determines a postive reaction because it becomes 
‘a part of your purpose at thet moment. Most of the signs, 
stores, vehicle, and people are indiferent etimall which 
sure uot even perocived becamse you do not identify them 
with your purpose st the moment. In the dingram are 
reprevented two stim which omse evaiding mactions, and 
6 wtiomlus which causes x postive reaction, The stilt 
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‘whlch are indiferent to the impulse or purpose are not 
mmpresented in the diagram because they are aot evan 
perceived. 

1 is alo possible to describe your actions eccordng to 
‘the fint formule. It i posible to say with nccurncy 
‘Gut you bave a views impreadon of the coubwagen, aod 
‘that you expend tofts presence by dodeingit. The tinmalat 
is Gen placed fist, and your behaviour is said to be 
wm reponse to the coslwagen stinclu The temporal 
sequence of such a deacrption is comect. You fit 20 
the wagon, and then you dodge it. This is stimulus and 
rusponse. “It {& sppareat that both of hese formole 
anay be used with sorce justice tothe facts, Iti preferable 
to use the scone forunula because itis auch sore powertl 
as an explanatory device for complex conduct. Tt mast 
Tbe remembered that even though the times precedes 
the respons, there is umally pement a purpose oc abjetiva 
Uefore the appearance of the timalos 

‘There are sitoations in which the appearance of the 
sMlmulas in suden, und ta which thece canaot be mld to 
Ihave been aay conscious parpose before the appearaioa 
cof the sticslus. Such isthe case whee suddenly you jump 
fat of tho wey in rexponse to @ Klexen hora, You do 
rot then have x conscious purpose to jump belore the 
sound becomes focally conscious The stimulus appear, 
to be the fat cases fn such a atuaton, and it would neem 
to be primuily provwcative of the resyou. Te would 
seem ta ft the fst formula beter, ot a wecond coasidara- 
‘tien would bring out the fac that we are always is reason 
‘tm maitain ovr physiew, social, fzanciel, proferacal 
scives. To be is sonatant readiness to maistain, defend, 
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‘and promote the sel, in alls aspects, isthe very amence 
of being alive. That is exactly the difference between 
‘an organisa that is alive and one that is dead. We are 20 
sccastomed to this fundamental cheractecatic of every 
‘waking moment, the readiness to maintain the living aelf, 
‘that we do not notice i at a provocative canse forthe things 
‘wee tomatotain it. The Klaxon born can th be thought. 
of sa merely the envireamental crcumstance st the moment 
‘by which you express that which was a part af you before 
‘the sound appeared. The sound merely determines the 
detailed manner in which you maintain yourself at this 
particular moment 


3 Tre Denne Seer 


In the last analyais the datum for prychology in the 
ynamic living well and the energy-groupe into which it 
may be divided. We may refer to this datam as the 
‘Will to Live, or we may call it the Lifedmpuise, or the 
Vitality of the organism, or we may discover tt to be the 
‘energy released by metabeliom. We may be able to avb- 
divide our will to Tivo Into large energy-groups which 
‘aniegt themaalves in conduct moce er lee independently, 
Thee enmgy-groups would be cur innate, dynamic, and 
‘more or lees distinct sources of conduct, and we might 
come to call them drives, motives, instincts, determining 
‘tendencles, o¢ any ather word that represents that which 
‘wees individuals ianately cally ere, that which characterizes 
‘Us am persons with indteldaally preferred forms of life, 
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‘The living self consists of impulses to action, and the coo 
‘ets of these impalses. The conscious self I have thought 
of as made wp of impulees that ae for acme reason arrested, 
‘while partly formed, lacomplete imputbes that are ia the 
process of becoming éondict. By this Ida mot mean that 
canscioos Life i different from conduct, that comacious 
We is merely awocistad with conduct by any bouds or 
connexons. T mean that conscious ifr is made of the 
snune staff that conduct is oxade of. The enly difference 
Yetwoen wm idea and the corresponding action in that the 
‘ea is incomplete ection. Focal couxioumen counts 
of, is actually made of, the impulses that are in the process 
of becoming conduct. The aggregate of these impulses, 
this incomplete conduct, constitutes the momentary “me”. 
‘The permanent and more or les predictable chararterintca 
of theeo ropulane constitute the well, ‘The central wihject- 
matter of paychology is the history of these impulses from 
their source Ia the mlabohim of the ocguniim to thelr 
‘artlal expromions in dowgit, to their mare oumplete 
formclstion in perceoed shimali, to thei foal precipitation 
in overt conduct. Conscious se ia incomplete activa, 
DDehaviour which i, while conscious, oot euficently speci 
to constitute any definite uct. Conscioumens comnts 
4m Ltapoles tbat are stil, while consciour, t00 mlocelied 
oc univers to determine axything overt. Contciowwets 
95 the Kis simple i the frocess of lacoming conduc. To 
ioe is 0 tacope Sime, 

‘With our interest thos centred on the dynataic aspects 
of the Sing person himeelf, we are in a position of good 
‘perspective from which to study the manner in which 
de uelies the atimall of his environment, the manner in 
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‘which he goes abont hunting for the stimali that the enviras- 
‘mmt dom not immediately give, the manaer in which his 
dynamic self finds ovect expression through and by the 
simuli that happen by chance to be availabe, and his 
‘compromises with substitute stimuli whlch in other moments 
Ihe would reject as inadequate. The stimulm is not 
priowslly provocative of ving, of mental life We, 
coureclves, arc. 


4 Tux Prvonouoctcat Act 


1 bbave just said thet the ceotrel subjectmatter of 
peychology shonld be the history of impulses from thelr 
‘souce In the metabolic of the orguniam through the 
Intermediatn stages of farmalaton in which they constitute 
‘meatal tats, to this fal expreuicn in conduct und mat 
faction ta the actor. This quence begs ia the orga 
itself and it terminates in octelactin to the orgunism 
itselt, Between the provocative condition of the organism, 
‘which warts random ot purpouve bebaviour, end the 
satistactlon which terminates the provocation of bebeviow, 
swehave al he phenotena of mind. The bisory, or course 
of events, by which « coving ot want becomes nentrlied 
a patistctin, T shall reer to as the foyeholgio att 
‘The prychologca act stars im conditions about which we 
now extremely litte, Theos omditions are determinnd, 
no doubt, by the physiological state of the organize. 
“Th stat of matzition has a lot to do with #. “The balance 
tthe doctles glands is no doubt an important provocaiiva 
‘actor in behariow. 

‘The peythological act is an ixpsloe which stars ix am 
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{instinct condilon. It develops into imagination by 
becoming more definite. Tt becames atill more definite 
‘when it seizes upon a sense impression a9 part of ftx own 
attribotes, Tt defines itself completely when it forum in 
‘inal overt form as action. 

Ia Fig. 2 we have the poychalogical act divided, 
‘tentativdy, into three phases: (2) the dynamic uelf as 
‘the arigin of impolmes that constitnte living ; (e} the mental 
lus of these impulses io which they have taken some 
degree of definition or form ; and (3) the overt phase at 
wthich they have completed thimuxives io action. An 
overt act, the seen behaviour, i the termina] endo « paychom 
ngical uct. The latter coasts not only af the ten conduct 
‘but also of the mental and physiological amtacedents 
of conduct. 


$ Percuotosr as 4 Samer 


very sientiie problem is a search for the functional 
relation between two ox more variables. This oan be seen 
‘very clearly is the exact sciences, It It beoomes mare 
‘obscure us we enter the biological sciences, and it is 
‘requently lost sight of ia the social scesoes. In physica 
‘we have, a typcal problems, the search fr elation between, 
‘the Imgth of time that a ody Bas been falling and ita 
speed, the prem of «gas ond its temperature or volome, 
the curvature of 1 leas and its focal distance, the resistance 
‘of & wire an determined by its cros>-section oF length, the 
‘preanve on a turbine a8 determined by the head in the 
‘peustock, the sag cf & beam a6 determined by the load 
‘4:4 the cromaection ofthe beam Physicists aud mginears 
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vome to look upon he search for relations between 
variables as the typical task of science. The attitude of 
Joaklng for these relations beoames vecond sature to them. 
‘They reach babitually for a piece of crosvssction paper 
in ordar to make a graph of the observetions, and in alan 
‘0 vinualize the nature of the relation that they are seeing. 
Te the Mlologla! sciences we have the same logic in the 
lometric metbods. In the social sciences we are dealing, 
‘usually, with variables that aze not quantitative, bot 
‘there fs no good reason why thinking fs the soc) science 
shonld not fallow the sume logic even though the variables 
sre afte. noe-quastiative. 

every scientific problem is ax attempt to state therelation 
between two or more variables, it should be profitable 
to note what the variables are that constitute wcintifc 
Paychology. TE wo look over the fil of experimental 
paychology, a6 It is repented by standard textbooks 
‘in the Geld, and ty the work in poycholagical laboratories, 
‘we find that the relations into whuch the experccenters 
angoire claity themselves monty in the following types -— 
(4) Relation between amstaxy of the seuse organs and 
‘conscious sense-expeience Typical for auch experiments 
are the studies to determine the ration between the tomch, 
ecld, and heat spits in the skin and the cotrespandig 
catancoms sensations, or the sense qualities of colour that 
wwe have in the diferent parts of the setina. Ancther 
example would be the relation between the parts of the 
internal car and secsc-expecieacs. 

@) Relatlon between stimuli and sexseexperience. 
‘Here we have roch typical laboratory experiments ax the 
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determination of the laws of colour mixtura The relation 
studied is that between the description of the colour that. 
are being mised and the eeee-expericnce whichis the rent 

(6) Relation between stim and muscalar adjustment. 
‘The reaction time experiments are typical of this clas, 
‘The reaction tims experiment & an attempt tn predict 
‘behaviour in terms of the conditions of the stimuli which 
are arranged aa the ext for the bebavious. 

Totally differentia the fmsdamental nature ofthe relations 
hat the medical writers ix poycbology are dealing with. 
‘They are constantly searching for the relation between 
the fandunental cravings sod wants of people and the 
‘ways in which these wants are expressed. A patient 
‘talks und bebaves es though he were ax espero, 
1 millionaire, a person with power and fame. Let us 
contrast the two diferent sceatisc approaches of the old 
and the sew paychology to this problem. What are the 
‘variables involved in the problem? Tbe papchelogist 
‘of the entablithed scadendc schools wosld ask about the 
timed, the eaviroament, and be would state or imply 
dn bis oclotion that the patient {+ merdy responding to 
stimuli, There might be some diSculty in specifying 
{fast what the stim are to which the patient is rmponding 
bby tallang like an emperor. The academic paycholopist 
‘would st on ons side of his scientifc lager the stimell 
‘008 eaviroument to which the patient bas been expored, 
‘and on the otter side of the Jedger would be record the 
‘behaviour of the patient. The conduct would be described 
so a function of the exvircument, codified, to be sure, 
‘by the characteristics of the patient himeelt 
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“The peehintrot would look form diferent stat vases, 
“Ee would lst en ove side of is edge: the wants and cravings 
‘of normal people, esemming that these wants are also part 
of the sel of the patient, and ox the other ade of the 
lndger he would lat the patent's condoct, The acientitc, 
roblaa would be to state how i¢ comes about that 
‘he patient axpreses in is particular way wants that 
ace universal. The paychintit would ueat the «a 
Vironzent as werely the means by whlch the patient seeks 
to express wants and cravings that are universal. This 
‘procedare is muck more powerful end iiuminating, It 
shows us more about kuin nature, but it & mot eubject 
to the exct quantitative techaique of the older scenca 
Decomse the wants and craviogs of normal people have not 
yet been claiied and Holated in a meawarable way. 

Tet us comider a typical laboratory experizent 
sexother Mlustration. ave aad thet we art io the habit 
of describing action as a fonction of the atimuh, We 
lace before a subject a tachistoscope, and he sees nonsense 
spflabes, He tice over and over agaia until be as learned 
hem. Out of this prychalogical experiment comes the 
sienale dedaction that, other things being eqeal, 
be remembers best thove syllables which are at the end 
of the Hat god which he saw lest. He tends to remember 
Aso quite wall thane nylables that saw fit, befor the 
novelty wore off He does not resember 90 wall the 
sqllables in the middle of the list. This a x scenic 
experiment ia which we state the relationship between 
‘two arlablet. The answers of the subject are deecbed 
fn function of the simalating monoese. But how about 
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incentives? The most important factor is whether or not 
The cares about the somecse syllables, This factor of 
interest and ellort overshadows entirely the smal eflects 
af the mangement of the syllabies, The experiment 
4s scientifically quite legitimate, but itis trivial in respect 
10 the factors that arm most important for mental Te, 
‘We recognise, of coune, this fact, that incentives are 
‘more important than the amengemmt of the syllables 
‘onthe page in predicting the recall Bat since the ineentives 
are not readily cvusured, we rest ovuteat with describing 
‘the relations hat we caw measare. Well and good. This 
‘woald not be subject to criticism if it were not for the fact 
‘that we have come to foget the individval person altogether. 
‘Eaperiments of this type bave oome 10 be the rule, and 
sve have takes for granted that peychology is primasly 
concerned with the incidental relation between the response 
and the response modifying stun. We bave gone 00 
foe at to att that paychology studies the atimulis- 
response ration, and we have forgotten the person hime 
‘who may or may Bot want to do the responding. 
 muggeat that we dethrone the stimulus. He is only 
‘ommally the ruler af peychology. The real rolex of the 
domain which peyehology studies is the individuad and 
‘ia motives desires, wants, ambitions, cravings, apications. 
‘The stumulus is merely the more ox less accidental fact 
‘a the environment, and St beoames a stimulus only when 
i serves a5 a tool for somebody's purposes, When it 
docs not verve as a tock for getting an what we want, it 
is no Jooger a stimaian. It is not x case Tt & simply 
‘2 meas by which we achieve cur own ends, not those of 
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the stimaloa, The prychological act whichis the central 
ubjectmatter of peyehoiogy Becomes then the coupe 
of events, primarily moental, which intervene between 
the motive and the mccessfu! neotralizaton oF entstsction 
of that motive. The stimulus appears somewhere between, 
‘he provocative and the overt termizals of the peycho- 
logical act. Mental life comsists primarily in the 
approximsts formulation of the motives leading toward 
‘vert expression. To the extent that mental Iie is of 
f relatively high onder these approximate formalationa of 
‘the motives became more and mare tentative, deliberate, 
Inbihtted, delayed, and mnbject to choice before precipitating 
into their nal overt form. 

This point of view that T am recommending {> not wo 
radical as it might at Srit aight appear. What I am 
recommending is after all merely © shift of eaphasis 
ingrammatically represested io Fig. 3. In that figure the 
‘upper line represents tbe causal chain tacitly followed by 
peychology as it fs now unually waittea, This chain of 
events starts with the stimalis a4 the fundamental datum 
for paychological inquiry. From the stimalus ax a source 
‘we truce the mental evects to the xespoum, Betweet 
(hese two terminals we place the characteriticn of the 
individual in the form of modifying mental sels, pre- 
Aispositions, irritability, iostincts, habits, We admit thet 
‘he individual does enter ints the causal chain bat only 
5 & modifier of the stimuluecesponse series, When we 
‘alk about instincts, for example, we look fist of all for 
‘suitable stimalns which can be glvan the credit for starting 
‘the instinctive behaviour. The stimelos is assumed to 
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‘ve the absolutely erate! starting-point for am instinctive 
ct At the other and of the caunal chain we set dows 
the characteristic bebeviour which i brought aboot by 
‘the porticlar stimulus, Betwem these two events we 
agmume that the individeal himseif has something to say 
Dt only as a modifier of the fundamental stimalos reponse 
relation, 

Jn the secoad lie of Fig. 3, F have reprevented the 
individual and the stimuhis ax exchanging thelr places. 
‘The individual isin this second representation axrumed 
to be the starting-point for that which ie Iimaelf does 
“The stimulus takes the secondary réle of modifier. Te 
‘imary forenula is thes to be found in the impolae-couduct 
relation, The expreation of the fmpalue is of course 
markedly affected by the stim, which are now to be 
considered as the momentary circumstances of the environ 
mat. I am simply satting the stimtus to the secondary 
le of a modifier, and T am promoting the individual and 
‘hla ie impalaes to the frst rank of cause as far as peyeholouy 
4s canearned. 

Counider the instinctive adjastmeats of retaliation 
gplast a2 inmult. The inmalt would bo deweibed as a 
stimulus. Your defence would be described as a response. 
It you have lately been on the defensive an regards your 
‘Position, professional status, Gnencial security, or beat, 
‘your motive of seideleace or sal-preservation woul have 
1 low threshold, A triviel remark from am insignificant 
source might be suficimt to arouse defensive ooaduct 
cn your part such as 2 fist Blow, ks of temper, Joud, ell 
smsrtive talk, ellennese, or a dominczing manser towards 
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‘siciates._If you have lately enjoyed a feeling of relative 
security with reference to your soil, professiaaal, financial, 
snd physical sel, the Ghreabod for this defensive behaviour 
‘would be $0 high that the trivial remark woald be pamed 
unnoticed. 

1 you do meply {0 it, ge would, of course, sey that the 
‘insulting rematks came frst, and that your reply came 
afterward, Bot such 2 stimulurcesponse analysis of the 
situation would be superScial. 1t would not be the remark 
‘that drove you on to defecd youre. The simales is only 
fin eavironmental fact which determines partly bow you 
exprem your desire at the moment. it is prycholoyally 
‘och more interesting to dacover the teadencio that seek 
‘exprettion than to describe condnct as meray replies to 
tinal, 

Suppose that you are atuck on a comtry road on acconnt 
cof an engive which ha been maltreated There wer suraly 
stlmull that preceded your inspection of the engine. Tat 
‘which makes you do things to that engine 1s not primarily 
‘the ctimali from the engine—it is your desire to go. The 
stioati are sizoply eovironmestal fects which modify the 
fexpresuon of your aire to get there. 

Jt may well be that our stumalusresposse habits tn 
‘oychological discussion came about Because af the cbviows 
fact that the stimahs often precedes conscious solution, and 
‘thls is tum often precedes the overt sct. The insulting 
remark no doubt preceded yoor beck-alk, the engine balked 
Yefore you looked fo the trouble. That aball tr, but your 
‘unsatisied desire for security was active ax an unlotllzed 
Anvttability before the insulting remark wax mae, and your 
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desire to keep on going was being actively satisied before 
‘the engine balked. The facts of temporal soquence should 
‘aot bind us to the mafor cause factors of mental Ife. 


6 Srmmuvexewoxer 1 Tar ANncAL Mo 


‘This point of view is not limited to the interpretation of 
the human mind. Tt applies as well (othe behaviour of the 
lower organistts. We are too aften inclined tolook upon the 
‘imal mind 4s consisting of nothing but reflexes acting in 
rerpoue to the suum thet happen to strike 2t, 

Lat ene quote from Jeunings:' “ Activity doca not raqalre 
present extemal stimulation. A first and essential point 
for the understanding of behaviour is that activity oocurs 
‘in organisms without present specitc extemal stimulation. 
‘The normal condition of Paremeciam is ax active one, with 
‘ta cha in rapid mation ; t's only under special conditions 
‘that it cam be brought party to rest. Vortiella, as Hodge 
and Aldon showed, is at all times active, never resting. 
‘The samme is true of most other infworia, nd, in perhaps a 
tem smarkod degre, of many other organism, Even if 
extermal movements are suspended et times, internal 
sactintien continue. The organism i ately, andi activities 
may be spoctaneoss, so far an prescat extemal stall are 
sincemed ... The spoutaneoas ectivity, of coure, 
epends nally on external conditions, inthe samesense that 
‘te exssteace of the oganiam depends ca extescel conhtions, 
Reaction by selection of exces sovernents depend largey 
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00 the fact that the movement tei mt directly produced 
by thestinnlus. The movement is due, ss wehave see, 19 
‘tn itemal energy of the onpanism. .. . The energy for 
‘te motion comes froma within andi merely released by the 
ction of the stimafas, Tea lngortant to remectber, i the 
‘behaviourist be undervod, that energy.andotten imple 
to movement, comes from witha, and that when they are 
leased by the stimulus, hs a» merely what Jaren has 
called tigger netion'" 

‘wil of coare edmit that Oho life dmpses depend on the 
‘environment. So does the very Ike of the oxpasien, The 
‘Meimpols is decvod foe the metaboam ofthe argent, 
and this is in turn coutmgent on what theecviroasent gives 
‘That is all troe. But I should insist that prychology begin: 
‘with the lempule sity datam, and that it be concerned 
‘with the meatal routes by which the impulee express 
itt 

‘The Mi dopolae has ahstory lading back to past tins 
Tat the sequence fom these stunsii to the accretion of 
bli i bilopcal rather than a peychologial problem. 
Eaoept for some division of the tsk, ove coud readily ind 
crural arguing x ciclo unto what i that starts the whcle 
tuaines, the Hoinpule or fhe stimulas, Mental Lie is an 
frreversble proces begisning with the lfelopala and 
‘eminatng is the soccemfol overt act. The stimulus may 
bbe thought of at n means for spectying the appraximate 
ct whichis mental Present overt action, and the apprasl- 
sate actions which comtitnte mental Ile, ca oaly vary 
roughly be stated ia terms of the individsel’s stimatas 
eso. 











CHAPTER II 


‘THE CLASSIFICATION OF BEHAVIOUR 


1. Andacadends ond consapuonces of schon 
2. Stages of the peyceloprea ast 

(0) Enerty-soures 

(©) Lowered took for stim 

(2 Dabberata ideation 

(6 The internat sions 

(e) Imaginal hand for acernalsimals 

(©) owt bat for extemal stad 

(6) The extornal simaar 

{) The consamonatory overt act 

(i) owt conguones of th ac 

(W) Satyfaction to he actor and guiaconce ab the energy 


1 Awrpcanmurs axo Comsxguaners oF Acrox 

One of the basic problems in peychology is necessarily 
‘the claseication of actions and their senmplete farms which 
‘constitute conscious life. There are different bases by which 
‘actions may be clanifed. The simplest of theve is that of 
<lzect slmllarity of the overt acts themselves. To plek sp a 
fork, ani to pick op a foontsin-pm, are two acts that are 
‘loaely similar, and they may for certain exrow porpoms 
bbe clamifed together. Psychologically two much actions 
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se totally diferent in ro repects, The mental antecedents 
of the to overt acts are totally diferent, und the cone 
cgocaces and inmate satisfactions are also diferent, 
‘HE we compare the toro peychological acts that are lavolved 
‘we ind that they converge atone poiat only, amely at the 
Point where the motives or parpowes owe into overt expres: 
‘dons. Bere and after this point the two acts end thelr 
coninquences canst be clanised together. From the 
ttandoint ofthe peychologiet itis meget cicmtanoe 
‘hat the two peychological ats happen to temminate in the 
sama muscle groups. 

We may proceed in either direction, thrvugh the ante- 
cudmta or through the eoxamgences of the act, in erder to 
Aiscower other bases for casting action. Let us goto the 
ntrcedents int. 1 two peychalogical acts are simdar inthe 

ental antecedents cf the overt acts, the two rewuling 
scons may for that reason be Cased together. Soppose 
_you dacover thet you sho lave glvan same nfermation 
‘te another man. ‘This 1 « mental tate and it is therefore 
‘unflkcbed acta. The eeslting overt formulation af the 
peychological act may take various forms. You may reach 
‘oc the talephane, or you may pat on your bat snd coat and 
‘walk out. These two sen forms of bebavioor are, of couse, 
‘Mfrent fa appearance, bot there was a poiot inthe manta 
antecedents cf beo such poste actions at which they would 
‘be ‘entice, aasiely that stage ia the formnlation of 
‘bebaviour whichis merely the realisation that sore inforaa- 
Hom should be conveyed. Two widely diffrent avert acta 
aay, then, bore converged, and they may have bem 
‘Hentical, at some mental nteondent stage, We ote that if 
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sve define the paychologzal act ax the whole wr of eventa 
froma purpose or motive, thoogh ts imaginal form, through 
the overt exprenicn, to the consequences and satisfactions 
to the actor, we ave monteroos pocats at which diferent 
peyebological acts may be treated as identical even though 
they ddr widely at other stages. 

‘Two ety cay bo dacared to be in the aanoe category 
‘becanae of the fact that they converge and are identical at 
‘he polnt whare the stcilu appears The atulua for 
the exlroceplrs* constitutes a rately late and rather 
sorapletely formulated phase of the paychotogical uot, The 
stimulus for the indmoccptor! constitute 09 exez and len 
ebsitey formulated phase of behaviour. It often bappeas 
‘that « stimahis for the mteroceptors is the ist consclous 
reseoce of the unfinished bebavioar which completes stelf 
fn a Bunt for suitable sticulation of the exteooeptors. 
‘Thew Inter stim in tara eoesplte themselves as ordinary 
pevoepts into overt action and resulting satisfaction, or into 
‘cantlaokd Iant for mare mali. Two peyehalogeal acts 
ray be declared to belong inthe same category because of 
‘te sinilaity of the fatarnal or external stot by which 
the severa lines of unSnithed behaviour converge or are 
‘dential. 

‘A more important and fundamental basis of clasascation 
‘would be the penile entity of several types of behaviour 
st the exengyaouron It may be pouile to discover that 
‘the total eamrgy of the ecganism, which as deve from ita 

3 Aa extavceper tmnt exet by tel vine he by. 
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ostaboliom, is diviaible inte exergy-groape. Tt is not im- 
possible to imagine that in one orpaniam mach of the enerey 
nay tur to digestive factions with remiting Keen interent 
and satiatacton in food. In another organiza u relatively 
smaller proportion of the encrey which St accumulates is 
furmed mia thie diction. There may well be individual 
slfierencea inthe division of the total energy of the orgasm. 
‘nto the several groups which constitute the nsroe of its 
eiwpulies, Tn a similar mascer orguaiens of the mime 
species may difer in the relative proportion of thelr total 
coergy which normally goes into the sex functions. In the 
‘human it i alo canceivable that there are individual 
<ifierences inthe proportions of energy which normally seek 
‘expression in aggressive and sct-assertive bebavioor, in vex, 
‘ale, tn digestion, in locomotion, in gregariows conduct, and 
oon, Tt may wall be that the diferent behav of the 
‘rivefighter and the scholar converge as ideatica) in that 
early phe of their coodnet {a which both seek socal 
‘approval, Both may be mo aboorbed is the imaseinte detail 
cof what they are doing that they do not consciously realize 
the adeaity of the sourve of their labours, 

{tis ix these energy-sources of conduct thot we sball find 
‘tho dutinctions betwona lastincss. Instincts can never be 
defined in eres of tha simul by which ws bape to expen 
‘ourselves; nor can they ever be defined in terms of particular 
Tehavioar oa particular oocasions. The futlty of the 
invtinct category in peychology inberes in the fact 
‘that we have beea Looking for a specific stimulus on. 
‘which to attach 2 specific instinchve response. The 
aly point io the great variety of behaviour at which the 
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peyehalogial acts belonging town instinct ore sental at 
the eomay-sour. 

1, instead of proceeding from the overt act toward the 
rectal and the unamsciaut asteonlents, we follow the 
peycbologial acts into their coaseqoences, we find sill 
‘ddltnsl points at which they may converge. Two 
Peyebalogioal acts may be totaly dierent, but they may 
conceivably have similar immediate consequences a3 
‘objectively determined. Such a fact would be «legitimate 
‘asi of clinton 

Stil another basis for casing actions together would 
‘be in the degra to wich they may be substituted for exch 
‘other with equal saiafectios tothe actor, This is one ofthe 
‘most wie explanatory devices im peyebclony. 


 Stacus ov mmx Psvouonosscat, Act 


1 have Hite « mater of sagen the development of 
percha ucts wich they ay be Senta ona. 
te rt with action ate scree and flow the ages 
trong wiih it bees formulated into comdsct, andthe 
conseqoent attacten, we shall ave a table fos — 
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(a) Tee eral sate 
Gh Pas comraemeery ore ot 
(Overt comequaon otha 
(9) setae te ener and quincy the ergy erect 


The esergysoece—~Toe sources of conduct ane the 
Physiclogial, mental, and social conditions of satcty oF 
sutaction which every normal perwoa sacks Thine 
phyxical and mental conditions cover euch categories as 
‘the eatisinction of bongs, bodily comfort, onx, social 
approval, social power. A state of dimatiafactlon in any one 
of the jastiet conditions is the starting point for action 
‘which is maintaioet until aatistaction is attained, Two 
‘ctioas beloug ia the sume iastnct category if they may, by 

conditioning, be ready substituted. Two actions belong i 
lifierent instinct categories if they can only, by profonged. 
conditioning, be substituted for ech other. It may be that 
‘tha intioct sourenof behaviour are aot truly mnrgy-grodpe, 
‘bat only physiological and mental conditions which make 
amanda on the total energy-supply of the organism for 
random or purposive bebevioar anti conditions of eetistac- 
‘Hon om attained. 

Lowered Weshod fr himusi-—Whes. an izatinct condition 
fin state of dsatistaction there reslis a lowered threshold 
{or relavant stimu long before the sppmaranoe of conscious 
reed, dese or purpose. At five o'dck in the afteraoon 
‘weare normally mare exily tempted by the smell of good 
stouk than immediately after louch, bat in the absence of 
‘the extemal atimaias we may be entirely unamare of the 
lowered sensory and interest threshold. The instinct 
‘condition has by ita lowered thrisold already startad to 
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Aetermixe the ultimate behaviour before any consclons or 
‘etteru! indie eppear, The behaviour is shready on ite 
course of formlatian before the interaal or externa! stimns 
spon 

Dalberals ideation In the instinct condition of dls. 
sntinfaction which bas not yet become wuficiently acute to 
bo conscious in sensory form, aad in which the actor is not 
‘melt aware ofthe lowered fteresttareshald, the expected. 
behaviour appears in imaginal form. Bldogially the 
‘Purpose of ideation isto prepare for action. The actor him- 
‘if may not be aware of the fact that his tuiking has its 
saree fn some state of incompletenes or élasatitaction {9 
‘the physical or vocal vlf, Since the seed in not urgent oF 
‘explicitly conscious, the actor's thinking la correspondingly 
calm and deiberate 

‘The interna! tinal is pacallel to the stage of deliberate 
‘eatina tn the formulation of behavioar, bat it represents 
in thove instinct conditions, where it normaly takes part, 
‘more definitely specitind form of the bebavioar than the 
‘ration which precedes or accompanies it 

Tmaginal hums for the external atimades reprecents 2 Inter 
‘and more complete formulation of behaviour than the free- 
‘moving, parpotelers thooght, spd Ste relatives in internal 
still. At this tage of the defsition of conduct we have 
‘the expected experience im conscious form, and it bas taken 
suficient definition to be intrompectively recognized as 
‘purposive. It isin reality an imaginal bust for those mitable 
ceavirmupental tral which, if found, lend to consammatery 
‘ction. Tt is purposive imaginal preparation for expected, 
cexptrieaoe, Expected candoct 5s now beginning to take 
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suficlent coguitive form ta be the eject of imaginal tral- 
sneer choice. ‘Thisisrealstc thinking which is purpoive 
as contrasted with autistic thinking, which is lee definitely 
purposive. Both forms of thinking are drven by instinct 
conditions, 

(Overs Int for esteraat stimu Je marly eanying the 
‘purposive thisking into action in the hope of finding the 
magically expected stumnll, These overt actions may be 
uected immediately toward the signifcant stimulus, ot 
‘they may be rusdoc: in the mature of overt tral and eor, 
1X happens uot infrequently that an iosunct condition leads 
‘to overt random search without any conscious purpots, and 
‘without any defmute conscious realization of the nature 
‘of the sutislaction that 3 sought. 

The external shiulus repeacats a rather Inte etage i9 the 
formation of behaviour. The peycholagcal act is almost 
completed at the appearance of the external stimu. The 
‘meaning of the suas isthe expected satistction of the 
fnstinet conition for which the organisa is ready. Many 
nf the extemal simul are consciously tought, bunted fo. 
‘The external stimoli which appear soddenly, such as danger 
gale, have as their meaning the maistentnce of Dedily 
integrity, a condition which by the mere fact of living, the 
organism 1s in coastant readiness to maintsin. 

‘The conssonmatory overt actis the terminal of what T bave 
called the peychological act. 

‘The overt consequences ofthe act are inmost cases practically 
parle with the oousammetory act and with the satisfac 
‘ous te the actor. 

‘The sslisfacion to the actor consists in quiescence xt the 
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aergysouce, It should be noted that the begtaniag of 
‘hin sequence andthe end of it are identical fn characte. 
Bebaviour starts in the iatinet conditon, and it terminates 
fa the mised {ntact eanditon. Tt an thls seas that we 
can speak of a reflex cect rather than the rex ae. We 
1have traced the prychological anquence by which behaviour 
informed. “The mental antecedents of behaviour constitute 
infact Inbaviour In the proces of being particularized. 


CHAPTER I 
MIND AS UNFINISHED CONDUCT 


= Slaten of th petnctie 
3. The sractana inkebreaton of mind 

5 The fanctional teterpeeaton of mind 

4 The bohamourute erraation of nd 
5. A mative enterratation of wind 

6. Consciousness as & fortucalarizing fonction 
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ky main thers is that cooseicuaness is untished action, 

‘This iden is by 20 means novel beceose 2] paychlogial 
scussion of thinking, exmotion, and the wi, assumes that 
‘them isa normal ome in condct of mental procames, Te 
reasca 12, of cour, normally to reamoe aboot romething 
tnd that something has its final veriScstion in action, To 
‘be in an emotional state ahways imphes actioc, of the 
{inhibition of acton, or the frustcating of intended action. 
Emotion can hardly be thought of ax existing inthe ubvence 
‘of implind action. Similarly with the velitonal states which 
are by Gefiition directly related to action, or its inibition, 
‘Therefore, ta xy that conscioumess is unfinished action is 
in barmony with all scboos of pycbology, but the blunt 
‘Ratement that every mental state ia an mmfinished act is, at 
‘east in thin phrasing, rather uocommon. 
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Exception might be taken to the assertion that con 
clourmens is, fandammentally, action that is ix the proces 
of being formed, by painting to the sense-impressions 
and to fre tmogery. We can imagine a fight of oxloure 
aud shapes without any very definite intention to cary 
the imagery into action, This is tras, as fer as dafisite 
‘trations towards overt action are concerned, but, mrzally, 
Imagery does not appear except x= part of # conscious 
co sub-couscious want. Most of our thoughts during the 
ousse of w day are in definite relation to the things that 
we expect to da overtly ix vome form, I hope to show 
{in the folowing chapters that every mental atate i, finda 
‘maatally, usSclabed action, even thowgh we are aut always 
fally mware of any definite intention to carry the mental 
stato into on immediate ect! 

‘Ghsely related to our proposition that mental states 
re unfinished acts ia the poythological phenomenon lauwa 
as deo-otor action. By this term is meant the cose 
‘ompexion that is sometiroes seca between ax idea wad its 
equivalent immetiatefuldiment ie overt form. Techaically 
Seine’, ideo motor action is the expression of an idee 
nto muscular forms without further conscious deliberation 
fr besitancy, Whenever there is 2 ooict between the 
idea, considered a8 an unfinished act, and another idea, 
‘hers delay or inhibition in the execution, end the soquance 
is not then termed ideo-motar action ia the strict sense. 
‘The basic relation, when there is no coulict or deliberatico, 
1s that of ap idea which tues fortheith ints the actin 

2 Sen Chapter 2X fra dco of Cn rote fo en 6 
(aus pracy 
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‘hat corresponds with the iden, Tn bis dlsecalan of thin 





‘impbsice” (his own italic). Most of cur habitual actions, 
tipping the hat, fering « familiar corner, grasping the 
telephone recciver, are carcied out without conflict or 
conscious intest. The mere presence of the idea is eavugh, 
‘and the idea completes itself by beooming action. It ts 
only when there ix a coattict between two unfmished or 
propoted actions, two couilictiog Seas, that the fect 
of Ldeo-motor action i withheld. We shall sce that if we 
consider this Weo-motor tendency, Bot as a special peyecho- 
Joglal phenomesoa, bat as a univers tendency for al. 
conscious Le, the renlting interpretation of the several 
cognitive citegocien in paychology takes a focrn somsembat, 
Ai¥ereat from the couventioas] definitions, 

Tn the preceding sectia T have declared that our minds 
are not primarily actuated by the stimuli of the environ 
nent, but that rind is better thought of asthe intermediary 
‘between the instinct conditions and the behaviour by which 
the intact conditions are ueotraized We hava, them, 
4 sequence af three pluses, stating with the conditions of 
‘bodily and mental disativactions tbat we donot recognize 
introspectively at their source, Thee iatinct conditoas 
‘that constitute the prime movers of behaviour are partly 
physica, such as the maintenance of bodlly comfort, free 
om from hunger, and tax satusfaction, and partly mental, 
such 1s the maintenasce of soca? approval, and self. 
advaucement. An instinct coudition wbich is in a state 
ff relative satisfaction figres comespemding!y Jew in 
determining what the orgunion thinks snd struggle for, 
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except for the situation in which one satiied instinct 
coudition is overemphasied to cempemate for another 
Inatinet condition which is falling of satisfaction. 

‘The second phase of the cixcit is conscions life proper, 
{im which the wants and the aspirations thst originate 
‘a instinct conditions have tacen some tentative form of 
expected adjustment. To think is to expect to act. To 
‘think is also neownarily to entertain « conflict between 
towo or more acts. Exoept for the conflict then woold 
‘be no thought. The thought would focthwith become 
ction. The third phase of the circuit s bebviour itself. 
‘Th three phases of the circuit, the instinct conditions 
‘that constitute the momentary wif, the tentative formula 
lous of the momentary aif toward expected behavioor, 
land the behaviour itself, are all mede of the same stall. 
‘The cireuit should not be thought of as made up of three 
compartments with definable separating walls, The 
instinct condition becomes with increased definition and 
‘pecfcation the mental state, and this io turn becomes, by 
inereased particalars, the overt conduct. The peycho- 
Jogical act is just thin sequence from the vague state of 
want through the approximate formalationn of action 
‘which constitute mental life in the functional sense, to the 
completely formulated action which ia the rwoscular activity 
‘net 

‘Tue prycbological act represents an cumrgy translation 
from 2 state in which iti diffe, not consclonay localize, 
‘universal, toward = state in which it is closly specified 
ws the energy of movement. There is, however, a tanda~ 
mental difference between the translation represented 
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Dy the thres phases of the reflex cult, and the translation, 
‘with which we are familiar in the pamage af energy through, 
a machine. If we want to afudy « complicated machine, 
‘wo start, logically, with the extry of energy into the machine, 
‘and we follow the energy through pulleys and gears wnt 
wo arrive at the terminal, ic « cutting edge pesbape. The 
Ioeallsation of mergy may be es definite at the power 
drive of the machine as it is st the cutting edge. ft ix 
uferent with the energy trumsistion through the redex 
chrenit. We cannot prodtably start at the energy-cource 
‘with our preseut limited Imowiedge in the bakgical 
ciences, We can, bowever, start at the terminal or 
‘behaviour ead of the ciscut, Jar this is definite and obsecv- 
abla, We can tnice the antecedents of the behaviour 
through st least some of its preceding forms ax purposes 
‘and wants, and we can under certaun circumstances ste how 





really trying to attain. Werk in the abaormal fd amply 
‘Minstrates how mental life is detercamed Ja ita coum by 
ends whieh the actor or thinker is not himself aware of, 
ut which must have a source in some unsatisfied instinct 
condition in the actoe. 

‘We cam start, then, with a close description of behaviour 
(oc conduct, and it shoutd be oar aim to Sind the antecedents 
of behaviour in the mental Mie of the actor. Now, it s0 
happens that the farther we go from overt bebavicur 
‘through the mental antecedents toward the instinct sonroes 
cf conduct, the more vague, unlocalixed, tentative, und 
‘oniveraal is the form of the paychological act. If we push 
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our inquiry far into the ments] antecedents of behaviour 
‘we come, soouer or late, to those stages in the formulation 
tf behaviour ia which the expected condoct has not taken 
suficiealy definite shape to be recognizable as a particular 
fora of Yehaviour. The act is in thowe exrly phases 40 
Toomey organized that it iz imponsible to equate it with 
oortainty to any particular overt act through which it 
‘may finally express itsef. Tae final bebaviour by which 
‘instinct conditions are neutralized 1s the centre of reference 
about which payehological Inquiry should radiate, It 
is the bebaviour which soocessflly neutralise instinctive 
‘wants that the organiem thinks toward, eod our inerpretac 
tion of couscous lls should be in terms of the expected 
tuicomafal behaviour for which mental prooestes are only 
tentative preparations. The maim idea is that we ure 
first of all liviag beings, and only in x soondery vensa 
reactors to our environment. If our impulses to live are 
denied their stistying exprestion by some Inatatica in 
the eoviconmmat, we either hunt restessly about unt 
sqrecatle stizali are found, or we identity ourvelvos with 
subetitnte etimoli that we would ignarein a mare favourable 
cavivament. 

Uf you have been walking is the country for Bours 
‘without companionship, it is not at all unnatural to find 
yourml! interested in the Gat stranger you meet. In your 
‘emstomary envirosment you may have Umited your com- 
‘ptuicaship to those of your ow: Kind, ignring thon who 
ite from you markelly. To say that the strange: 
is a stimalus to whom you respoud as 1 reactor is 
‘to lowe the psychologically most important aspect of the 
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situation, namely, your impulse and readiness to be 
vocal. 

‘The nature of the translation chat takes place in the 
refex circuit con be illustrated by the terms aslension 
and intonsion. Tho instinct condition which originates 
conduct bas 8 maxmum of exten, © minimom of 
fntension. By this ig meant that the condition oan fii 
final expression in almost any momber of diferent forms 
of behsvioor which are not yet specfind. It in a universal 
fof the highest order. As the candition tramiates itself 
‘nto the mentally expected adjustment it becomes aightly 
moce speci, ifs extension is decreased, its intention 
is increased by the accretion of attnbotes, The final 
‘expromion of the want into overt beturiour is a condition 
representing « miniqors of extension because it row applies 
only to one particular muscalar adjastment at the particular 
moment when iti made, and itis simmlteneovsly represented 
Dy am increase fn intension because its attnbutes are ull 
specified. It is this fundamental characteristic of the 
‘ruaslation through the stages of the reflex cirout that 
Iakss it difteait to start peychological inquiry at thn 
beginning of the sequence We are then dealing with 
‘universls, body ox mental, Tt may, ef cour, ultimately, 
‘be possible to ideatify these poychological oniveranls 0s 
speciic bodily forms, but much a discovery would ba 
« physiological mther than » peychological contribution, 
T have seid that cooscioot Life is intermediate betworn 
cour mpulues to live and cur conduct, and that the process 
is esentilly irevernible. The fonction that conscioumeas 
serves isto maken our Wife impules proBtable a a blogic 
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sense. It i2 frobelle thal consrioumness would sever have 
appared except for the fck hah 16 has suresh value. Sach, 
‘valor it can havo caly in so far as it prepares action. The 
forward lookicg fonction of consciousness is ite reason, 
for existence. Retrompection, memary, cannot have any 
‘value whatever except 48 an aid to the more fundamental 
forward-looking function of conscious he. Conscious life 
{nin ct expected adjustment in the promot being formed. 
I i in thin sense that we can say that the proccss is an 
iveverible one, beginning with the impulses that constitute 
life, consisting m the second phase of the tentative forme 
toms of theae inmpolses thet constitute meatal lie, and 
‘completing ise inthe expreslons of these same impulses 
‘that constitute conduct. 

It we declare an Hentity to exist throughout this 
ireverible sequence it is of course interesting to inquire 
1 to the basis for diferactintng its sucousive phases, 
‘Tha mod fundamental bass on which lo differentiate the early 
nd the late Phases of the ycholapat act ts im the degre of 
efiiton and completes thats haat amy moment aiained. 

‘Tha different cognitive categories can best be recngaland 
‘ou this basis. A percept is a paychological act that is 
altoont complete, Zt is slmost am overt act, whereas 
2 concept is a paychological act that is atl vague and 
Josey formed. 

ET perceive 2 paddle ox the sidewalk in front of ma the 
pvept is a peychological act which is ararly defied. 
Tis ail subject to some further definition, becasee T may 
tumm to the right, sep out on the curb, jump over the 
[Poddle, or step into it. If there were no farther definition 
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possible the act would not became conscious even at ite 
‘perceptual stage of completion. Conselouanses, functionally 
considered, is the state of hesitancy at which further 
orticolars mast be supplind im order to camplete the 
peychological act inio overt form. A peychalogica act that 
is almost ready to precipitate intn acon a: percept, 

Imagination is & paychological act which is efi ean 
Acted than the percept. If you are telling me that 
‘8 certain rentaurent is better than the one at which we 
Ihave been eating, the imaginal terms in which 1 partlefpate 
in the conversation constitate  prychological act whlch 
la, at ite inanginal stage, leas defined than if I were standing 
vwcrom the street, looking at that restaurant. I! you 
fre telling me how ta cnastract the supports for come 
shelves, my imaguation is unfinished action, You may 
tell me to cot « notch bere—on « drawing. When I under- 
stand you, [am unagining that notch, bot Thave not defined 
at this imaginal stage of the act just bow I sball out the 
‘otch, how I shall bold the boards with my bands, of the 
‘tools T shall use. These are farther specifications of the 
act which are not necessary presest at the imaginal wage. 
‘There is no thasp line of demarcation between the perceptual 
and imaginal stages of the prychological act beyond the 
terion of perceptual preseuce of soc of the data. The 
meaning of a percept is imagmal, und in this way the two 
categoriea are continvcus. 

‘The concept ia a paychological act which is very loosely 
defined. My concept “typeniter” is a peychologisal 
ct, so incomplete that all I know is that my adjustment 
‘will be concemed somehow with a typewriter. The 
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concept stage of the act does sot even specify whether 

{2 fs my typewriter thet we are talking about, whether it 
isto be moved to another desk, whether I shall weite on it, 
cor you borrow it, or something else. The concept does not 
contain enough to specify any of these. Normally, however, 
‘the concept implies a readiness to do something tboat 
‘a typewriter. The imagizal and perceptual stages of the 
ct define it tare closely ntl the act is ecampletaly specified 
in overt form. 

“The customary textbook treatment of the concept gives 
‘the tuent the impresnon that tbe concept is a retrospective 
liir—a voenrthing that {6 common ts many of his part 
experiences, One must tave ween severa) dogs i onder 
to have a concept “dog”. This is true. The concept 
"dog" ia that which s common to al the dogs that we have 
‘met in our past expenence. This as olso true. This telly 
‘us how the concept is formed, bat it does not tell ws what 
‘the concept ds when it actually appears i our daily thinking 
When the concept sbpesrs normally ws our diy nfs 43 an 
Wnfnished act which poids looord a type of adjustment, 
an adjustment which has net yet eon cloudy defined. ‘The 
retrospective derivation of the concept is an lotarmting 
‘but secondary matter? 

‘The diferent cognitive categories represent prizmily 
Aisereat degrees of cowpietion of the peychological act. 
“The lower perceptua! categories are acts which are almott 
seady to precipitate in overt form. The higher cogaitive 
categories such an ideation and conorption are unfinished 
2 Rhutean EL," Thesntcipterrarpectotceanionmen”. few! 
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cts which ure as yet only oosly formed and which need 
‘oriher dafintien before they ean isons i overt form. 

‘A desire is an act in its early stage of definition, As 
it daines itself through cooceptuel thinking toward 
perceptal and overt form, it increases its iateasion and 
decreases its extension. Whea it issues in overt expression, 
it hu all ity characteriatics defined and bax thereiore ita 
‘maximum intension. At this stage it ban alan redced 
fits extension attributes sine it wpplies only to one particalar 
cvcation, The consapt fs a peychological act which bas 
‘4 minimom of intengon and correspondingly « maximum 
‘of extension, became it may lame into any ont of many 
‘purticolar forms. The higher the concept, the fewer will 
be the attributes it contains and the greater will be the 
amber of situations into whach it may define itself 
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I shall refer to the disgvemmmatic representation in 
ig. 4. The bevzoctal Hoes in es diagram represent 
the stream of conscioumen. Time i indleatod by the 
arrow pointing to the right. Amy vertical live or plane 
acte the orisoatal ies wil harlot reeset emt 
of time, Any other vertical ine drawn further to the right 
wl indicate a later momest of time, The instinctive 
sources of ction ace indicated at the upper pert of the 
digram, and overt expresion is indicated at the lower 
part of the dagnm. The amows pointing downwint 
represent the fact tht the Ineicts tend to express them 
selves fa setoa. The fact that these arrows crea the 
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stream of cosciounent represents the fact tht conacouaeas 
in an intermediary botwoen the inatinctivesonocaan6 ove 
fujsetment. If an arrow be drawn on this iagram 50 us 
to point down witha steep angle, we shoold be reprsentiog 
an instinct which expres itself mddealy without mach 
conscious participation and within a short space of time. 
‘If nother ling be drawn pointing downward with « more 
frente dope we should be representing an instact which 
‘epraues tell with mare corsious partcpation and with 
delayed experaion into overt form. 

Tha structural poist of view in paychology is represented 
by the vertical line which 30 label. By this Z want t0 
ahow that the strocturahst is primarily interested in the 
momentary prycods:* “Ke attempta tocatch each moment 
us it flies and describes it afterwards as best be can. He 
‘becomes very expert at dong this He wants to know 
what is contained Ia the momentary meotal sate, He 
finds elements in it which be classifies and mame, His 
syitem ia a method of dntenbing ad classifying as 
tmmplstely ss possible the momentary cross<ection of 
‘the stream of consciousness. He is mot especially interested 
4 the fact that there isu stream, that there i action with 
tims. Ofcourse he does wot deny it, but his main interest 
isto dicover the slamants inthe monentary mental sate 
le pots them together and arranges « sytem very mack 
14 0 chemist mmght arrange end classify elements, Onn 
of his main jobe is to deaenibe from memory as completely 
‘as possible everything that was im his mind at eny one 
momest of time. 

1 A pphan ty metal tn ay mento ete 
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3 Tex Fuxcromar Inrearnetariow oF 3OxD 
Having gate far ia the dectiption end lamifcation 
cf various paychoses it was only ratural that one should 
‘tum ons attention to the question as to how the sind 
‘works, This point of view ix peyehology scaled functional. 
‘The emphasis here Js on the stream of cncionanes, {2 
shifts from one paychasis to another—the resclution of tbe 
Paychois, Having ascribed the cements of a momentary 
‘paychonis wath the stractural interest, we turn to aak what 
becomes of them, thos changicg to 2 functioaal interest. 
‘This slightly diferent attitude necesitates the modlitcation, 
of some fundamental definitions, Instead of describing 
‘the momentary peychoses as such, we describe them with 
suore refereace to what they tend to become, This point 
of view appeals to the student more readlly than the 
atroctaral point of view because at bas more dyaamic 
interest. It is of more human interest to inquire how a. 
thing works than to possess a complete description and 
dansfication of that thing at rest, 

‘Tho functional point of view i represented in the diagram 
us 0 coction of the stream of consionsneat between twa 
‘vertical lines tbat are fairly close together. T have plkced 
overt omall azzows withia this range to show that the 
functional point of view ceocgnises thet consciournens 
4g dynamic? The functinnalist in peychology is interested 
in the character ofthe processes that go on in consciowrnese, 
‘but he confions himself to thene with a very ited mange 
in time 
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4 Tae Brxamoverene Lermerexzaniox or 3x 


‘The grocer plan of the diagram is intended to show 
‘at the bislogical parpose of consciommess ia to radiate 
action. Conscioumess owes its exixace to the fact that 
Sthasmade our adjastments mere cficctive. It is interesting 
tonote that if the three points of view which ae raped 
in the diagram ure arranged in the histocical order in which 
‘hey uppetred, we have en incretsing emphasis on the 
dynamic significance of cocxicamess. Toe structuraist 
in intrested primarily in discovering what the mocentary 
‘mental state realy ie, The functionalist is more interested 
m discovering bow the momentary mental sate shifts 
‘aul resives, The tehaviouist is priminly sntereted 
‘im bebavionr ftaes. In fact, be is 60 interested in overt 
Debuviour that he forgets its couscous antecedents 
altogether. 

Tu the diagram I have repreemtad the behavioaristic 
point of view as limited to the bebaviour into which ruatal 
life normally iseues, One objects to the behaviouetic 
emphasis on overt behaviour to the exthuion of the 
antecedent mental states. To follow such a point of view 
‘would mean the exclusion of mental life from the content 
of paychology, and Unt we should hardly be willag to 
Bow. Bat there is something fondamentally amd ia 
‘the bebaviontistc interest im overt edjstment, Conscious 
‘ess exists in order to serve overt adjustment. We should 
‘therfore study mental Hse with overt bebaviour as our 
cxntral explanatory base. 
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Uy point of view is in o sense a cross between function 
linn and bebaviouriom. I um interested in the stream of 
conscioumew, but my isterpeetation of itis entirely guided 
Dy the overt adjustmenss Soto which it tases, T shall be 
inclined to clamify together those mental elements which 
serve the samme type of overt adjustment, or the mune type 
of Diclogleal parpore, even it the eevers! mental elements 
fre seemingly disparate, Such a procedure should be 
{rutful because we sball then be guided by the functious 
which the mental cements serve rather than by their appear 
ance in the momentary state, Stodies in bebaviourism are 
of value to psychology ocly ia 20 far as they throw light om 
‘the conscious untecedants. The study of behaviourim {sta 
‘Paychology only « means to an end, and not an end in ite. 
Bebaviourstc data ahould be collected primarily for the 
‘Purpoee of analysing the fusctions of mental lle. Every 
‘womaniary menial sake should than be ‘slarpreiad at an 
wnfnishad ach wilh tha coert completion of ths act as a bass 
of inl pretation. 


A Morrmisnc berexrazranion oF Mo 


In Fig. 4 T have represented in schematic form an 
interpretation of mental life as anfinithed action. The 
sequence from the sources of the dynamic living self to its 
ecprotion in conduct & represented by the verticll dowa- 
‘wand direction of the diagram. Time ia represented by the 
dimension from left to right. Let us assume that the natural 
state of living is activity, the expression of the Ufeenergy 
of the ocgnimn into acticn, random or purpoxive action, 
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uefa of wselem action, The fundamental problen of 
eyehalogy is to atady this sequence from as near ts the 
source as we can explore to the seen conduct by which we 
live and by whlch we are judged, ‘Since we koow very little 
bout the sowrces or maizsprings of conduct we mast 
nscenarlly be vague about thelr exact natore, We may call 
‘them inutinets or motives er impulseatolive. In the diggram 
have labled them ap instincts, 

“The impulse is not subject to comscions control or even 
conscious recoguitou ia ita entire coune toward expression. 
1t ts only In the latter part of the expression af an impulse 
that it is mbject to conscious participation, The frst phase 
‘ofthe impala is probaly what we ksow ns the subenassious. 
According to this interpretation the subconscious is in & 
tease precomscious or precoguitive in that the impulse tas 
‘ot tnkea on suficect definiteness to become conscious 
‘outeat. At thi stage Uh impale bas an its ale attbutes 
“ffective characteristics which ar too diffe and unlocalized 
to be oven intrompectively idectiéed. The cour of the 
impulse through this early phase of its expression is not 
subject to the eontrol of willed gudance and choice; it ix 
wot comscons in any focal gene, nnd it cannot be cootralled 
Dy mtonal judgment. It ia only when the impulse as 
delined ite coasiderabiy into the form of en iden, a concept, 
‘8 proposed general Une of conduct, that it is mubject to 
further definition by means of rational guidance. Ratious! 
‘contra fs, however, mitad even here tothe acceptance and 
rejection of the ideas that oocur tm un Ideas are never 
rodtced and formed by ratieal contr, 

As the impulse emenges from the precomselous phase of ts 
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‘toy with a minimam of attributes, it constitsten a comsept 
‘or higher thought procesn St is higher in the sense that tt 
is Toosely organized, vagus, incomplete with reference to 
the action that t may lead to. Tt exatalnn very Ha to 
identity it. Tt points aly to a type of action to which it 
saylead. Tt ein tin sean that we can say that the higher 
ought processes are closer to the subconscious of pre: 
conacions than the peroaptoal proomees, Of oomoe it i mot 
aecemary for an impulse to emerge from the wsboamscions 
‘phase ofits history at the conceptual stage. It may not 
emerge tn focal conscoumess wal it has beea almont 
‘completely formed into a percept, an act that is ehoat 
ready to be completed. What me Iommi consriont- 
‘nus fe the presnce of impedts that hese buon more or 
ess defied and which complet with cach ter, and thus 
ovis their own expression, The coaticts of icopulses 
‘at are rather well specised constitute comsooumens in 6 
functional wense. Inipoles cach no doubt in ther eather, 
Jens particularized phase when they are litle more then 
Alctivetronds, when they have not brea defined wufficienthy 
to be the subject af conscious fsepectn and refection, 
Such conflicts give rise to feeling states of x temporary or 
‘ poomazent kind which in aggravated forms constitute the 
mystery of the neurones. 

‘An oct which is entirely antomatse 1s the expression of 
‘3 impale which in its courte of partculanaation meets oo 
conflicting impale and therefore dou mat become conscious, 
1 famooe straight mto action. An insimtive act is the 
expression of ax impulse, usually etroug, which dow aot 
‘ulmt wath any intecference until i reaches the perceptual 
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stage of completion. It cifiers from a reflex mainly in that 
‘conscious particpation in the instictive act appears st the 
‘perceptua! stage of completion. It is Jems predictable as to 
ts fina} detals than the reflex. It in subject to conscious 
and rational guidance at its perceptual stage of formation 
‘An fopulie which is arated by coadicts while it is still 
looney formed constitutes imagery and thinking in « higher 
sue, Higher and howe formes of mental fe sifer, hen, 
‘mainly i thatthe higher mendat Process immo the confit 
of enopulsex that are os yet only Ieosey formed, whereas simpler 
oF Yower forms of moni fe consist im the comfict of tps 
(he are fesry wet spaced. nthe animal mind we have the 
capacity for contict of impulses and cnscious gudanoe 
At the perceptual stage when the impulses contain the 
‘erveptual specicatiocs of the immediate present. Mental 
‘power and intelligence consist in the cxpacity for allowing 
‘the rough, vague, loose, almost stangibe impulses to cash 
Tefore they have became particulsnaed into pervepts or 
Gefnitely specited idea In the diagram this would be 
rmpreoted by coutinaing the pralle oes of the couxiou 
stream farther up toward the sources of activity. But not 
‘even the genins can push his covire of ideas, of partially 
formulated impulse, clear up to the source. He must weit 
for them to appear already pertiy specified. Taat phase of 
formulation through which the aden pases before It emerges 
{or conscious verfcation and evaluation is the mabeomacious 
or preconisions. That moment of traction whe the 
impulse or ides is confidently knowa to be there but at 
‘Which we cannot ce it, now it, or may 1t—mben it i only 
experienced as feeling, but sot yet within our control that 
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moment masks the stage at which the impulse or iden ia 
‘king on sufficient attributes to become cognitively known, 
‘We have no guarantee that the idea, when it does appear, 
‘wil bea cognitive aniversal a concept Itmay appear with 
41 rush, well foramlated into the imaginal or perceptual 
‘tage of completca. In that cae it may be recognized as a 
lever idee, bt it wi. not bea higher thought poms walem 
‘t appears with only just enough attributes to constitate a 
Aine of conduct, a usiversal which pends wanch further par- 
‘tcnlarieation belore it eax isae into condvct. 

My main idea is thet mental Ile can be thooght of 25 
ction im the process of being formulated, Any parbeulat 
rental state cam be thought of as am act that is untied, 
an impale which in its course of partculrization io 
4m conflict with some otber impulse. The higher thongbt 
processes would be impulses toward action thet are as 
yet oaly Yoonaly defnnd with « minimum of ioteoion and 
‘a maximum of extension. ‘The several cognitive categories 
can be interpreted as differing mainly and in functions! 
tenae in the degree of completion of the act. Higher 
‘and abstract mental life is loeely organised and anticipates 
4 feof canduct rather than the epeciic act. The definition 
atfained by an impulse or motive before it becomes conscious 
fnatitates the mubeomsious or preoonsciont If thie 
{interpretation is correct, the subconscious is continuous 
‘with cooscioumess, 20 impulse being precomscioos before 
‘it becomes conscious. Mental life would be interpreted 
fm the light of the action into wikch it completes ital, 
1t woold ot merely represent action. Mental Life would 
actualy te ction in mfiniahed farm. 
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6. Comcioonass as 4 Pasncuxaminye Foxcriox 


1s fhe previa sections [have faite that every mental 
fate js unfinished action. Mental ile must of coure 
‘become finaked action if i is to be biologically justisable, 
Tal portalate a universal tendency of every mental tate 
to purbcularas ite. By this T mean that every pyebo- 
logleal object tends automatically to take on additional 
tributes, to specify ioell more coucrtey, vad thereby 
to beoume motorally more complete. To think is to add 
sow atiribues to thst hich ws are thinking abont. Tis 
‘means an increase of fnienalon and 1 decrease of extension 
‘of the prychologcal object, This nlso romans ttt the 
payehologial object natary and without sonsclous efort 
‘ears to spclly itself toward the moteckam. 

‘Stop naw and notice what really constitutes your concept 
“house”. It you dwell on that concept yeu wil discover 
‘that, unlese you speclaly guard agalnit it, you wil be 
famagining 4 pasticoler bowse; you are perhaps directly 
‘in rout of it, ar you ae in it right now. You even“ see” 
the turiture and rugs—in this that was 0 concept when 
you started, 1 gant that ‘his perticulariced imagery 
‘may seros as 8 concept, a8 carrer of the fewer attributes 
‘that characterize the univers, But the fact remains that 
this minutely spacind Imagery 1s aot itll & omoept. 
‘The cancept isu very unstable eaity, and it in Bilogtally 
wall that it should be. The comorpt is sign with few 
hints om it, andi points in some other dzertion than the 
ne in whlch we are looking. It lis fo attribstn St the 
porzose of the moment, we look farther in ite direction 
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0 ato ose moce of its attibuter~entilwe ne of them. 
‘When we do that we foresee where that concept leads to, 
sod we exes it in action by following, by rejecting, by 
continuing im the line of least radstance, or by waltog 
or another sign to appear. 

‘The concept “house” does aot normally appear unless 
‘we have some want which tends to became atisied by an 
adjustment conceming a house. In Fig. 4 the concept 
‘would be represmnted by one of the upper parle Lines 
which ace labelled “higher thought procemes””. The 
ampulse is mts eanly and incomplete stage of expression. 
‘The undulating line which is cnzked “ partcalrication ” 
‘epreaets the coune of an icxpulee toward fsa] expresion 
in adjustment. At several oteges, the impulse becomes 
conscioas suscessively in conceptual terms, i idestional 
terme, and in perceptual terms, The exprenion of the 
impalse is in one sense an accretion of attribotes, The 
higher cognitive forms of the impalse are incompletaly 
Apecied, whe its lowar coguitive forms are tare Gefsstaly 
specified. Progres toward the right ox the chart means tine 
and delay in nectralizng the impulse. Progress downward 
on the chart means the universal sdeo-motor tendancy. 

Let us consider the particularsing eet in perception. 
‘You have m club sendwich belore you. The percept of 
‘that sandvich isthe unfinished act of eating it, or etherwine 
inponing ft. ‘The percept tends to take on new attributen 
it it i mentally at all sustained. The fist gatce ot the 
fandwich does not cantais fa it the attfbutes of eating 
‘with the fingers or with knife and fork. The percept. 
‘even when m defined, docs not contain i it the attributes 
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specifying which half of the sendwich is to be eaten fint 
‘the noma! fumction of peecption is to add new ntteibutes 
‘until the pereapt is oo completely specie that it becomes 
an overt adjustment. In Pig. 4 we shold represent the 
perceptual stages of the paycbologial act at the lower 
‘parallel lines which are cose to the motorfum. 

‘Suppose that you ave been aroused to 2 ft of violent 

sguinat another man. Your behaviour would be 

‘id to be instinctive. Your motive isto injure him and. 
if the instinctive prewure is strong your motive will be 
‘rticularized to the perceptual stage withont conscls 
(Siidance. The instinctive uct of striking him bas defined 
lisaf through the conceptual and ideational stages autor 
mabeally. The motive appears in focal conscousness fit 
‘when it han reached the perxptual stage. The instinctive 
‘ct of striking is keenly conscious is that itis perosptualy 
(Guided, This 5 represeated dingramusatically by the lise 
which ta labelled “Sewtiactive action”, Note that thls 
motive does not become conscious at the eatly and bigher 
ngnitive stages. Tt becomes conscions fest when it needs 
‘percepinal ald ia order ta be effective. The perceptual 
‘guidance of the striking act nits the act toons of immediate 
eectoos porpese. 

‘Let us returs to the situation of being stuck oa a country 
‘ood with an engioe that refases to work, Up vntil this 
mocment your motive in its more immediate senes was to 
{9 and since it was being satisied you leat ouly the slight 
‘perceptual guidance required to stay on tha road end to 
‘move on. That motive & fratrated. The motive “to 
go" now becomes Leealy conscious, ond it tries to find 
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‘atslaction by defining itll ia different tentative imaginal 
way. Tt in at this stage that he stimulus appears. 
‘The simalt each asthe sound and appearance of the engine 
and the Kinentbetic stmt ll share in determining which 
cof various concepts and ideas are to appear in the mind 
of te driver. Certain combinations of imal wonld oxime 
‘the motive to exprew itt! as the cancept "ignition". 
‘When this concept appears I (sun lacomplcte act of eazting 
tb go xgaia. The concept has no sooner appeared than 
fe particslasiaes tact by adding wich new attthatee a 
git plus mack flog”, and then appear pepe, 
ignition ples spark plugs plus thin cylinder plus dirty, 
te” This procem maguire oftm only a fractional part 
of 4 second, The purticuarization continues wnt some 

{nesenitency azises when it is ac Jougeridantied with our 
orpoaes, 

‘Th diver hen walts or another idea to appear. Pehape 
‘the next concept to appear ie” gus pply”". This normally 
Sefincs itv by additional attributes wich as gan wopely 
plas empty tank plus 40 fer to the next farmbowe phis 
walking plas Jookisg to vee if this is a0". The concept 
thas dened itsal to the perceptual stage. At thin stage 
‘the motive i is ideutacal form drives exe to Jeok for the 
stimulus try which to complete the idea in action. Suppame 
‘that this Hse of thoaght 48 fosad inconsistent by the 
rome of pasolene ia the tank. It a now posible to 
lec the concept “ax supply" reappesr in mder to define 
‘tall long voaoe ether route, as, for example, gas euyaly 
Plas curbareter pion clogged carturtcx." When the 
cumcept defines Hse! toward action ft owe tt charactetatica 
‘5 a concept by becoming particular, In oll of those 
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casea the concepts appear as tentative outlets for the motive 
“to go upuis ”. 

Every mental state i biclogically to be considered as 
ufsished action, The loterpretation of our mental life 
is most profitably madz on the bans of the adjustments 
which it mediates, We are slreedy famiuer with the 
‘preanilly accepted prciple that mental states tend to 
‘expres themselves in action sooner or later. But thio 
‘Plociple has not been given the necessary emphasis. We 
are in the habit of uecepting it as an anteresting fact but 
not asa fundamental guce for the interpretation of conscious 
Ife, What T am propoang is, therefore, again only a shift 
of ecuphasis, 

Another generally scoepted principle la peychology is 
that of ideo-motor action. By this we usaally understand 
‘the automatic and impulsive transition ofan idee or percept 
Into action. I shomld suggest the wee ofthis term for the 
‘universal tendency of every mental state to define itselt by 
sdaitional attnbutes unbl it precipitates m action, What 
‘we ordinanly understand by ideo-moter action would then 
‘be a special ease of a peincple that is universal for all 
constians lif. 

T aboald propose tha term particalarcation to reer to 
the efit of the ideo-motor tendency on the prychological 
object, The ideoractar tendeney wonld then be the 
teadency of mental states to express themaeives in action, 
‘Purticularisation would describe the changes in the poycho- 
Jogeal ebject brought about by the ideo-motor tendency. 
Of courts th idco-motor tendency does mot in any seme explain 
Asef. The teres only Wings to one attention the Jack that 
Se tendency is waisera. 


CHAPTER IV 


STAGES OF THE REFLEX CIRCUIT 


3. The adjnstent 
12. Paraption and the simabur 

3+ Hdeation and conerphon 

4) Prcogestion 

The nnaversa end the articalar ou ths feychotoncat set 


x. Tux Apjusniexr 


‘When-ive are thinking and writing about the simplest 
‘Kind of uction, the reflex, wo find at expedient tm eplt it 
‘nto the fanutar temporal sequence of a stimulating cause 
fd refx response, This ng with = demonstrable 
material meurolopecal relation. Sance there is evident 
corresponiimce between the temporal sequesce of events, 
as we we them, and the neurological machinery by which 
‘the reflex is carried, we extend the same language With Some 
Inypothetical additions to the more deuberate forms of 
conduct. In deliberate and lateligent coaduct we aanme 
‘that the neurological correlates become correspondingly 
more complex but that their geeral pattem remains 
cmsentially the sume with reference to these three phases— 
‘the stimalating conse, a modifying mental wet of the actor, 
aod terminal ic the act os seen. When the act is auite 
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‘complex, ar whan the concept of the reflex is applied ta 
cxntinnoss adaptive condset, we speak of the refex circuit 
Anntead of the reflex ar ta lnicate the fact thatthe edjuat- 
ment is itself, in a sexse, the starting-point for continued 
ajustment. 

Lat us apply the idea of the reflex circuit to the mental 
Ihistary of am act. I have suid clewhere that wo may 
dechrons the stimulus as a starting-point for conduct 
od promote the individual pena himself (o that 
responailty, giving him the wm of kis eavirnment 
4 bis perceptual tools with which to live We may 
consider rental Mle 43 unissbed action, condoct in the 
process of being formulated. The total sequence of the 
developement ofan impale originating i the penon himalf, 
cfining itt through the preceptsal present und issuing 
completed in the form of overt behaviour, may be thought 
of as « paychological act, The peychological actin to be 
istingulabed from am act in the usual sense in that a seen 
act isthe terminal of the peychological act, the end point 
‘in the development of ux impulse, « present iague or comple- 
‘oa which « moment before was unformed and mental. 
‘The ralex cirnlt would apply to the route Ly whlch the 
oychological act travels. Its description would tell us 
something of the typical etagms and turning points at which 
‘mental lie formulates ise into conduct 

Tie logical procedure would be to start at the beginning 
of the circuit and to describe the successive parts of the 
road, ob it were, the eoccemive typical stages by which 
xa imptise becomes real action. Bat that would be to start 
‘with what is peceamrly vague und unkuows, artion which 
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‘to unformed that it cantsin a intrompectively ditinguinh= 
Able ateributes at all Tt is better, therefore, to start the 
<meciption atthe terminal end, the ed of the cicait Whe 
4 deScitely known to commen tense, and to trace tx coarne 
Dacha as far as we ca 0. 

‘By adjutment we mean simply seen Debavioar and, 
Posibly, glandular activity as well. There is nothing 
ecumatily mental aboot the adjorioet itwif, but it 
becomen of prysbologica interest im that all mental tif 
{4 adjurtment a the proce af being formad. The paycho- 
logical categories which immediately precede overt behaviour 
‘ar perception and semaation. In these eategoriee we aball 
find the adjustment almoet completed, bat not waicieatly 
speclted, to laue Into condsct without some further 
elimitsien. Toe central interest in the category of 
‘perception and sensation is to mote the typical ways in 
which, at thin wage of the prychologial act, the impulse 
10 activity become nificletly delimited to became 
condi us judged by the eavireameat, The othm sogutive 
categories, the so-called higher ours, concern the impulse 
tosctiviy, the caylee to Biv, when itis even ew defitely 
spaced, when if dom not contain enough attribates to 
camatitute even a percept. 
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a. Pencernion amp rae Srrscius 


‘When & motive or ipulse express iret into action 
‘without conscious participatan we call the act an automatic 
cons, Kemay be either the random expreasion of the activity 
Which constitutes ving at 2 moment when 20 particular 
spose a gent, or may be the expression of a flly 
formed habit expresing ts without consciows or purposive 
guidance. The next step in increasing prychological 
complexity Js the nox-conscous parucularzation of an 
‘icopulse until at reaches the perceptual stage of the prycho- 
logical act. It then becomes ubject to perceptual guidance 
‘which is conscioas and rational between the lumits of the 
perceptually given present. ‘The general nature of the 
‘adjmatment Jo at least partly specified, and that which 
constittes the pereept indicates in what waye the formed 
action atl remains ta be defizod. 

Perorptioa moay te thonght of ss particularied semantion, 
he percipt is x molorialy dfaed sensesanprassion. The 
‘deomotar tmdency from srumtion to peroaption is 20 
strong that it is exceedingly difSeult to maintsin « sense 
quality withent giving st the motocal. interpretation 
which constitutes perception. 1 we consider the history 
of the pryetilagical act, expecially as regards its degree 
‘of completeness, we find that perception is action almost 
‘completely formed und that senaston i til less epecied, 
tn eatlir stage of the act. This is rmpreseated dlagramn- 
matically in Fig. 5 
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3. Touanox anp Concernon 
Where i the impule or motive before the stinales 
ia found ? Te is either a readiness to act in a satnying 
‘way, oc ob it is focal in ideational form. One ina latent 
state while the other is an active ona One refers to 
4 potential purpose while the other refers to a purpose 
‘that 6 active. The purpese may ot may cot be conscious 
We wre here ving the ten mote as more or less 
syumymous with impulse. Tt may be consciow or 
‘unconscious. We expres car gregrioomens, for example, 
vwheoever there is perceptual provocation for i, and some 
tises we seek the stumuli for expresing it. A man walks 
{nto my ofie and says “Good Moraing", and I answer, 
T was ently willing to see hum before he catered, but my 
willingness was not mecemacdly focal. The perceptual 
Prowace of the an sauply gave mutable opportimity 
to express my wilingne in action, My willingness to 
bbe agreeable was there bolae the stimulus 
‘The other form in which the motwe may exist before 
‘the stumalos appears is focal and eats, When I am 
working at my desk, it may occur to me that T should 
Uke to see that mas This idea may expres ite by 
‘gruping ths telephone of by going to bis offee, The 
‘asioun stil are then either sought foro, if eocoustered 
‘mexpectnlly, they are perceived m terms of my preseat 
‘purpose to see him. The wee is a motive or impulse m 
‘tx uufinished and poopeceptaal stage. The iden is the 
‘imaginal repression of on expeced experience, and 
it contains fower attributes than the conesponding 
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perceptual experience itself, The idea is a teatative 
conras of action and is eabject to tcslanderroe inhibition 
or expression depending om its comsstency with the 
uomentary porposs. The idea may be cmsidered at 

4 tuming poist in the definition of the motive which allows 
(eater lttude and better contra! of tx expression than, 
f perceptual form of the same motive. A motive may 
tina Yoel automaticaly to the pexoeptual stage, or it 
say become focal earlier when it has fewer attributes 
sd appeurn on idea, 

‘The concept i saalar to the idee except that it contains 
fewer stisthates. 1 Sad St proStable tm draw a duct 
‘between the concept and the idea ip that the idee coatains 
mouy attributes to define one's bodily relation mi the 
Amagually expected expericnce, whereas the concept doeh 
ot. If my ircagiaal representation of“ newspaper " 
contains euomgh attributes to specify wether Tam ixgining 
myref holding a newapaper, reading it, tearing it, Joking at 
it, taliing to a reporter, o otherwise imaging my body 
relation to the psychologcal object, the representation 
should be called am idea. If, on the other hand, my 
representation of “newspeper” i simply the vimal 
oF articulatory imagery of the word, « something which 
smmans publicity, or ‘“be”", or the carier of public 
‘opinion, without containing’ enough attrbuiea at the 
moment to specty wy bodily relations to the peycho- 
logical object, then the inmginal ceprenntation shoud be 
spoken of as a concept The concept is 4 mating, caught 
send rendered fal sory im itt eprasson thet it dos nat 
ye conlemplate er cm 82D situation in the iominally 
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expected exherioce. The concept is on sofnished act 40 
elatl that cue oem bodily lecabion si remains to ba chosen. 
‘in this tense the camcept is ipersoaal while in the same 
sense, the idea is personaly defined. The latitude in 
howe of adjostment is considerably extended by the 
capacity to guide our motives before they are even personally 
fined. These various stages of the refx cirnit are 
repeesented diagrammatically io Fig. 5. 
4 Pascoomrnon 

It sometimes happens that we want something without 
being able to say just whet it is that we want, We 
foal disttisied with our wtuttion, bat we are table 
to state what ot us that would satisfy us, This attitude 
cf mind ix daecarnitle by usoruel aifty ia whet we 
sight call our interest mess oc interest thresholds 
for different topicn. We fou our motive without being 
sible to make it fool. The only way in which the motive 
ean be at all inferred in snch a etate of exisd te to note 
‘the attitudes of appetition or aversion to diferent ideus, 
lnaages, and topics of coavessetion, This is a singe lo 
‘the expression of the motive that may be designated pre- 
cognitive. ‘There in nothing in one's focal conscioumess 
(at defnitely ientiées the motive. And yet the motive 
rakes its presence felt by favouring catain topice and. 
Giococraging others. The motive ix this stage i, however, 
‘particalarized to this extest that it favoass a certaln group, 
of topics wud inhibits other tmp. Ths constitutes a ind 
‘of defmition by elimination and that is what the subseqomnt 
‘particclaications in focal conscioumem are lao, 
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‘There is one sense in which the procagnitive stage of 
‘the motive ix indicative of at least momentary faire, 
‘The daimitations of the motive in its preeeguitive stage 
‘re not subject to mental traband-eror choice. The 
specification of the want or need at this stage is subject 
1 rmdum definition. Tn thin way a series of ideas occur 
‘umil one appears which is consistent with the momentary 
purpose. Its further elaboration is subject to mtioual 
selection and enntrod. 

Suppose that © man is designing « machine part. He 
feels what he wants, at he it cat able even to dtscnbo 
the nature of the design. He feels certaln, bowever, 
that he could entity the dasign that be is looking fo, if 
Ue were woggested to bm. Unualy these felt criteria ure 
‘in the eatuso of operative conditions rather than deecrptive 
of the mochine detal, When the perpove is in this pre- 
cognitive stage it is not yet suMfcieatly defined to be 
Kentiied by any focal omtent eves in concepiutl terms, 
The tame attitude may sometimes be fomd in a man 
who taker 1 position with administrative duties He 
feels certuin that something definite and desirabde com be 
ccomplished out of the mass of detail in which he is placed, 
‘but be woold be unable to give a good account of himself 
i presed at thet time. He would be capabie of expressing 
stroog likes and dislikes about otber comparable cnyanisa~ 
‘tons depending on the similarity or dimumlaity to bis 
‘own objective. But bis own objective isnot yet suficieny 
efned to be completely specified ix focal and cognitive 
terms. This objective is cognitive only ia the sense that 
‘hp Jas feetings of aversion and appettion toward groupe 
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fo types of cognitive specifications. When this attitude 
is accompanied by strong feelings for or against large 
‘types of adjustment, it ie probable that the fol objective 
wil shortly become focal in moce cosely fined form 
though there is mever any guarantee that this attitude 
‘will be fruitfal A distressing fact aboot this frame of 
‘mind is that it isnot subject fo rational elution. There 
in as yet nothing deGnitely focal to rationalize about, 
On Ye other hand, this attitude is mot infregoenily 
iagnostic of the appearmce of a new solation. 

1 wo ar in the bait of applying the feebody peisepte 
to problems in mechanics, we define any such problem 
‘through this principle preconsciowly so thet the problem 
‘becomen focal with the attributes of this principle alaedy 
attached. This makes for effective thinking because tbe 
‘pplication af the prlaciple is thea made without rational 
effort and eboice, 

If we have a9 exciting emotional experience, it i 
vot osnatural that an attitude of vernon or avoidance 
‘ould become habitual fr some element in that experience, 
“To fad ourselves guia in nimalarstuation Isto experience 
fear and uvoidance. The fear is part of the babitual 
‘peronption of the situation. Sinca the foar 1» habitual the 
‘Situation contains the fear when it becomes focal, Further 
ratfonaliztion can add new attributes but it cannot 
‘ealicate or reduce the attnbutes slrady 19 the motive 
‘when it became focal. To accomplish this, itis necessary 
4o render the motive focal at an catliee, mote abstmet 
‘stage, before the fear-atiribute bas been added. It this 
‘can be done, rationalization along « non-fear route i 
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posible. This is enentislly what the peychoanalytic 
methods attemp! to socamplich They would make focal 
the fou-situation aa It sas before the fear was added. 
Let it then parocularise atself slong x uso-fear solution 
snd the meatal bubit 1s at least partully broken, 


Tue Unvansix ano THE PARTICULAR IN THE 
‘Psvexotoaical Act 


‘The development of the refex cireuit can be spoken 
of as proceeding fram the partcular to the universal, and 
St can uso be repeeeented as proceeding froe: the universal 
to the particular. Stace I have descnbed the particulariza- 
tHon of the circint as an srrevernble process inthe direction 
from the usivernal to the parteslar, at may bo advsable 
to make dear the manner in which the development of 
the cireuit can also be represented as proceeding in the 
‘oppodia dicecton. If we shoukl describe the phylogenetic 
evelopmnt of fatellygmce, wo should begin by the 
perceptual mteligence of animals Their mental life is 
prmarly concerned mth the particdars of perceptual 
ezxpertznon. The rntaligence of man is capable of aginel 
anticapation of expenence, and thes antrapebon 1s mare 
‘universal than perceptual anticipation. The highest fore 
of inteligence mvolve conceptual thinking winch is in 
terms of umversile This desenpton traces a develop- 
meat from intligence with particulars to intelligence 
‘which deals in umivenais and particular, The same 
fonder mould be appropnate for the genetic development, 
of inteligence io man. The intelligence of children is first 
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‘apparent in terms of particulars in pereptual expenence, 
Ix develops later the capacity for imaginal representation 
cof experince, and stil later io more mature form with 
cusiverna, 

Whenever we are devcribing the gross of inteligence 
‘we are tracing it from the particulars to the univertls, 
‘But whenever we af concemed with the peychological 
ct on any occason, we must realize that the process in 
from universals to particulars, The perceptual intligence 
of animale proceeds in the ame direction when it fs actually 
functioning. One of these considerations is with respect 
to the denvaton umd devuopment of the inteligence, 
‘and the other consideration is with respect to the actual 
‘umetioaing of inteligence on any specific occasion When. 
‘the amma uses hus inteigence 2 the form of dtanoe 
perceptoe, be is molang focal an adjustment i terms of the 
utuzcesnpresiony, partcalannog them toward the overt 
act which is relatively more particatar than the dostanoe- 
impression with which he starts the conscious specication 
of the overt act. Tt is the mame with aman antellgence, 
at work. If we get an idea by which to resoive o dificult, 
this Wen can be considered as a universal relative to the 
‘partculartation of it toward the overt act. Whenever we 
are desenbing the inteligent act ns such, we are deacl 
arnevarsible process which always proceeds from the une 
to the parkcolar. Bat when we are descriting the gencbe 
development of this capacity, we ere describing the 
inteligent act as staring expleitly farther and farther 
‘back towards the universls, 

In Fig. 6 T have represented this distinction. Even in 
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‘hn lowest form of the iteTigent act, an it may be soot 
ja the mmtal lle of animals, we have the motve 
‘erticalansing itelf toward the afietment. This process 
4s from univers fo partienlas even though the universal 
by which the adjustment becomes focal iy af a relatively 
Yow order. Ta imaginal intelligence we have the same 
lereveribe process from sxiverals fo particulars, with thia 
difference that the process becoees foce}ealer in the ut 
Thas genetic development 1s represented graphically by 
moving the foes to the left a the diagrams. This means 
that the starting point for the oonsoous parveslaneation 
‘of the act Is moved. toward umversas of higher order. 

Fully we have conceptual ateligeoce, which, whan it ia 
fn partion, functions wrevesibly fam the mversls 
‘to the partoulary just as in sximel inteligemce, The 
diference in primarily that the focal point in the 
partcalarsing process bas moved to univers of til 
Iigher onder. Te dhould be cea, tea, chat inteligence at 
‘wock always proceeds from usiversals to particulars, bat 
‘hat the genetic deyelopeent of intelligence marks a progrend 
1m moving the foal point from partalasy, o waivers of 
low onde, toward univers of higher order. 


CHAPTER V 
‘THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTIVE ADJUSTMENT 


1, The rreeplors and bodily rich 
2. Receplore and the contrt of fadecee 
1 Abstraction at contol of fares 


3. Tax Recevrors ax Bopny Ris, 


The phylogesatic development of intelligence can be 
‘unised in what we roxy call the pemciple of protective 
adjustment. The applicatan of inteligeace in any form af 
sdjnstmect is wn effert to satisfy the wants of the onanism, 
‘with the Jat pomible physical risk. This applien not only 
to the higher forme of intalligeat condoct ix wan but it 
‘epplin as well to animal inteligenoe, 

‘An organism which as no éilferentiated senseorgans it 
compelled to expose its main body to the unluown candi 
‘tons of the environment in satitying ite wants, Soch an, 
organism in not able to explore the enviraument exoept by 
coming in bodily comtact with the environmental facta, 
“Thia Umitation is made still more serious if the organina 
pomesss no diferentiated contact receptors which can be 
seat out to explore the unknown sitastion before expomng 
‘the main body fo it. It should bs cbvious that such an 
organiza satisfies the wants ofits marta! life at considerable 
rink to ite physical self. 
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Consider the advantage ofthe organism which is equipped 
with exploring members such as vibrisar or tentacles, 
Thse protect the main body tramk and can be asd to 
explore sn. eaviroamental siteatton before exposng the 
main body to it, Such diferenbated receptors constitute 
landmarks in the phylogenetic Geveloprest of fntellgence 
‘The development of seuse-orgens J comtinuous with the 
very Nghest forms of human intellgence. The sense 
‘impressions trom the exploring member have biological 
valve only in 90 far us they are identified by tbe ammal 
with the equivalent contact experience which would be 
encountered if the senseimpresions were ignored. To 
‘perceive, hen, by means of an exploring member is ta mqaate 
‘he senuy impression with the equivalent contact experience, 
it ena expected contact experince fits with the momentary 
‘porpom, the adjustment ispoes nto overt form. Uf the wase- 
impressions disagree withthe momeatary prpos the scnke- 
iimpremions are either fgnored or evaded by turning in 
ooie other duection for different stamuli. Even the Jowest 
forms of diflerentated contact receptors give the animal 
some control over future time and over distance. In these 
rempocts the efficiency aflorded by the contact receptors is of 
the same variable as the eficiency which we claim by our 
‘muman inteigence or foresight. The contact receptors 
have their biological jstification in the increased facibty 
for satufying bodily wants with minimum of bodily 
exposure and risk. 

Tt is of course obvious that the distance receptors serve 
the sare purpose as the contact receptors except that the 
‘courol is extended stil mare into fature tise ond distance, 
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Tn this sense there ia peychological identity between future 
‘me and spece. Smo wa distanco-sense department which 
bhag tts nearest correlate in the contact-sense department of 
taste, To perceive by xaellis tolive imagmally the expected 
taste expzrieoce, The smell pereept 19 in fact the imagical 
equivalent of the contact expenence of taste The contnet 
experience is accordingly consummated, ignored, or avoided, 
depending on the momeatary purpose 

‘This equivalence of the senseimpreanons through the 
dtanon und contact ooeptors Is obvions enoagh ws fa ax 
tumell and taste are concerned. The equivalence for vinion 
or bearing and their corresponding contact experioucee is 
‘ot to often noted. 

‘Consider at random any visual percept such as the percept 
‘ofa knife. To pererve the knife to foal ready to pick ft 
up, to handle rt, to use it. I the warface of the blade lool 
‘uooth, thin visual smoothness snd polish are peronved as 
expected amoothness to the touch and expected ease of 
cuthng, To percerre through the distance receptors is to 
Inve imagmlly ths expectad contact experiance 

“The term “ meaning" covers the particularization of the 
smnse-ropreasion that Iam bere discusding. It i however, 
‘ot adequate to consider meaning as thosgh it were xmmply 
‘an equation cr symbolic representation. ‘The meaning of the 
‘visual impeetions from the knife is not simply a lot of 
letails that are equated to the visual impression. It i not 
adequate to say thet the sease-imprenion 4 " roeans”” H 
GD, in the form of an equation. The senseimpression A 
complies itadlt by adding attcibutes which become an 
‘imaginal contact experience. Tt oad be clea that meaning 
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does mot refer marcy ta associated attributes, Tt reer to 
the ever-present vdeomoter tendency of seateimpresios 
to partcclariae themocives into exptettd experience, IE 
‘these imaginal experiences fit cur momentary purposes we 
live them out into avert farms. If they do not Bt oot varius 
‘motives at the moment we iguore or inhibst the execution of 
‘the manning. If we interpret the tee “meaning” in tig 
“way We bring it into line with @ mind that works, and not 
merely with an ebrtract desipton of asocated soental 
ements, ‘The term racaning” i fo 4 wense synonymous 
with particularization with the exception that in ity 
ordinary me it la restricted to a narrower range of 
‘nGnition of the paychological object than what I have 
‘tind to convey by the term “ particalanaation ”, 

I should like to call attention to the fact that Vierordt's: 
‘aw with reference to local sign can be related to the principle 
of protsctive adjtisent. Views law states that the 
Tocal sign duscrimmation is keenest io those skin surfaces 
‘which ar farthest remcrved fro: the joiats and body trank 
and which are most movable. The biological justification 
far tvs type of disctimination is probably in the Snsreaved 
faiity for exploring the exvronment. Tt is therefore 
coostent tat we should find this type of discrimination 
Kemet on the skin mzteces of the exploring membvce af the 
ody. It i keener on the fingertips than on the forearm, 
‘keener there than on the shoulder, and izener there than 
cn the back. 

Consider yourseif walling inthe das. You would pechaps 
‘use the foot as an exploring member before trusting your 
body weight oa it, This protects the main body from fhe 
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‘unknown conditions into which you would step. If you have 
2 cane handy St would be used as an exploring mesiber by 
‘WNch the uakown conditions of the sumedlate future could 
‘be contmlled with the east poste bodily risk. a lash- 
light were available, it would give more faiity in controlling 
‘the immediate future, snd at would enable you to inhibit 
false stepo without ever executing them. With daylight 
the expected contact experience can be roughly anticipated 
even ours before it encountered. That ie what visual 
perception actually consists of, namely the partial Living. 
‘hrongh of the conmamumatory act with its eomequencen, 


a. Rucarroas axo mux Coxrot or Forums. 


‘The contact and distance receptors show an increase 
of eantrel over the enviconment in the expression of bodily 
‘wants. ‘The next higher form in the developraeat of intel 
qrnce is the capacity to ixagise the desired etimulun before 
ft in perceptually present even to the distance receptors 
Soppase that you are dnving alaog s country roa! end that 
you notice that your gasolene supply is getting low. The 
‘thought may become focal in a feeting way thet you will 
stop at the next gasclese station. When the next gasolest 
tation becomes visible you may be thinking and talking 
about entirely different thiogs, bat since the motive to get 
tome more gasolene bas not yet been satisSed you are morn 
‘han ordisanly oeastive to stimol with och reference. 
‘The sign as a stimulus therefore becomes focal. Shortly 
‘iter you have filed the gasoiens tank you may pess other 
statlans without even seeing the signs, Your seasitvity 
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for that Kind of sticaulus is thea low became there te not 
fn you any vnastled motive which cam cxprest itelf 
‘through the subsequent signs. 

Suppoea that you have on several oocasens been vaguely 
Giaatued with the dcedely appearance of your enrrent 
magazines md catalogues which you now bave in & herp on 
top of a table. They do not peseat the oderly appearance 
‘hich would be canaistent with that of your other belonging, 
‘You may never have stopped to contder any seznedy, You 
may never even bave Zade any comment aboot it. You 
sre walking aloog the sidewalk with a fiend digunsing the 
‘events of the day. Your offce is aot focal und pechaps n0t 
erm margmal. Neverthes you stop at an office farmture 
‘window t0 look at a Shag case which tught be stable for 
the orderly keeping of the magazines and catalogue, In 
‘Has cite a unsatisfied motive, the exprtaion or solution of 
whveh as never been focal, comuttotes the source of an 
smarnal seautivaty to those stumels which mght verve 40 
particlanze and express that motive. You may never 
ave thought of a spenal Sling case for your magazines end 
cutalogurs, and yet your feeimg of dumtfaction about 
‘har eppearance would make you sensitive co thove soul 
‘which mght constitute satable pertcolansatons of the 
motive of disastitfcton, 

“These two Tustratons show thet the motive, which is 
Aionply an masstisied want, is pramarly responsible for out 
seusitsvecens to the stimsli ofthe environment. The mative 
say bave been focal as an expremed want. This was the 
casein the gusteneHaetratien, The mote tay hava been 
focal simply as a distinction with relerence fo some 
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paychdogical object without being developed far enough to 
make Socal any proposed expression or slution of it, That 
vwas the case with the dissatisfaction about the magazines 
‘There is no sharp line of demarcation between these. They 
lier only in the extent to which the motive bas been 
articulanzed when it was last focal. Zt it essential to 
heep im tind that the mace ond the fereph are mab 
two diferent. things. The percupt 1s simply the mors 
complally defines melive. The appearance of the sfimalus 
can be mierpreted as syroaymous with the attitude, 
"Look, this is the particular way in which T might antisly 
my want.” The percepteal presence of the stiuulus is 2 
partial debmitation and expresson of the motive. The 
interest or attention that we gave to a suraulus depends fat 
of all ow its possibility as an avenge of expemuion for our 
esis, 

Moat of the stimul that me encounter in our everyday life 
are actualy looked for. The motive defines itself along some 
avenue and becomes focal at a peychologscal object which it 
‘thea tearched for ky more or les random or guided moving 
aboot, When the stumulas 1s found, it consists of the 
searched-for psychological object and the peromptnal detail 
round tt serves further ta define the overt expression ofthe 
motive. “For example, you are about to leave your house 
aod it ia the tine of tha frst cold weather of the winter. 
‘You decide to we your fur cap. Your motive has became 
particwarized as the verbal imagery of the fur cap ond you 
search for thet stimales, On your way ta the wardrobe you 
‘expect to find the stairway, which serves a8 a stimulus to 
step on it; you expect to find the switch in the wardrobe 
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‘which serves as stimulus fo tom om the ight, Most of the 
stim that we encounter are axpected ether focaly or 
sarginlly. 

‘The capacity to expect a stimulus before it is present 
‘obviously has survival value. We are fortunate in thls 
capacity becamte we cam eatuty oar wants not only in terms 
ofthe piece of environment with which wo are actually now in 
‘contact, and through the aeighhouring envaranment which 
‘we partly central through our distance seceptars, Int also 
‘rong the imaginally expected stimuli into which our 
purpores hive defined themselves and which we can oot 
‘about systematically to look for 

Tdeation is the proces of puting detail inko our mative 
‘Wdeatioa fa in this respect the process of completing that 
whlch starts at the motive end of the reflex circuit, There 
i another aspect of ideation with reference to tbe terminal 
cod of the czcut to wine T should like alo to ell nttenthoa, 
Ideation is not oaly to be considered as the process of come 
pleting or defining the motive. Every idea has x retoapec- 
‘ove reference to its source in a motive ar éusatitfacticn, 
and it has abo a forward or anticipatory reference to that 
Which we exptct to experizooe. Ideatioa is i ths senue a8 
lose as posible a statement of that which we should ke to 
‘experience, or that whach we expect to face. 

There is not infrequently in the mind of the student of 
peyebology « misunderstanding regarding the difference 
‘between perception and imagination. It is oftes thought 
‘that perception is solely the sensoimpressions with the 
attributes to which they are equated, and that imagination 
Ss something different in that It does mot etart with or depend 
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on « perceptually present provocation. One is supposed 
tm be externally caused, and the other is supposed to be 
fnterally caused. This is a clourage between these to 
‘aychologica categorie which does notin realty exst, The 
misunderstanding ia probably caused by the misinterpreta- 
‘Hoa of what f to Beineluded lathe category of” meaning", 

Practclly all of the fancion of perception is imaginal. 1 
1s imaginal, to be sore, oa a very completely defined stage, 
‘Perception may be treated as 2 form of imagination which it 
‘primarily lanesthetic in its reference and clove to the 
‘motorium. The only part of the perception which is not 
‘imaginal is the sense-imprestlon, but if the perceiving is at 
all meeligest the vense-inpresooe elaborates readily Jato 
an imagial contact experience with the percsived object, 
‘The sasontiat part of the percept ss the amaagrnat experience with 
the perceived objuc. Toe sense-ieoprestion is merely & eve 
‘Aedaving the tinal deta of the contemplated act. 

Consider the visual scase-inpresson fcor the tga “ Thus 
way out” with an arowhead indicating the direction. 
‘The omasedmpreasion ts here only a coe which helps to 
particwarse the final muscular deta of my purpose t0 
tout. The kmexthetic and vinual imagery of completing 
this purpose is the essential part of the percept. The sense- 
{mpresponn from the sign are ouly a ratvely tral part 
of the peresiying. The coarse of the imaginal anticipation 
of completing the purpose to get out is delimited by the 
senseimpresion Tt is a short cat by which ont evaids 
‘oth mental and overt teal and ecm. The sensorial ove 
serves as oce ofthe fal deluating egents in the definition 
of the purpose. 
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{is ofcourse pouibe to pereive without expectung either 
Insaginally or by intention to complete any overt adjustment 
invelving the perceived object. For example, you may 
erosive « sll dot on a sheet of paper without having any 
intention todo anything about it You may mois that you 
‘are pereciving i this caze without entertaining ey imaginal 
contact experience wnth the paper and the dot. You are 
correct. If you persist in peosiving Ube dot you will do 0 
by adding attributes to the sensorial cue which were not 
present at is frst appearance. You wall thunk, perhaps, ke 
this: " dot, ound dot, penal dot, iti 90 faraway, It 
the middle of the sheet of paper, I see it dearly sor, the 
light reflects mone side of the dot, T wonder tt punched 
‘hzough the paper," and so co Theteadtnal attnnates 
ai Lok aiwealy toward corapletion of sone srt, AU this 
iimleta perosiving i admittedly pousble, but if our daly 
Me we shoud indulge im very much of this pryehelogial 
laboratory percepton, we should not long be allowed to take 
carn of oarselves 

It is entirely postble for us to exercise our mental 
rachinery on exibit, ait were, without having any purpose 
in mind. Ove can do the same tung with amachine You 
may punch the keys and levers of an adding machine just 
to show that you cam operate the machine wthont having 
‘sy need for it just now. That does aot disprove that the 
sachine has a normal porpose for which vt was bunt Ita 
just ro with mental hfe. We may st in < psychological 
Laboratory and prove by cniverssl consensas that we can 
Ihave mental operations without aay Purpose or objective 
whatever. That does not prove that our normal images, 
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deta, and thoughts, are net expressions of oor purposes and 
wants Its even posible to look at the dot and to inhibit 
the natural ideo-motor tendency of the senseimpreasion to 
particulaite itself by adding new sttnbutes, That is called 
‘ctohypoons aud the msalt 1s that focal consciousmees 
isappears altogether. 

The fundamental difference between imagication and 
‘pereeption is that imagination precedes perception io the 
Telex cocuit. Let us kialt oaselves for the momeut 40 
amagmaten of the ideationa? sort 1s which concretely 
speciied situations are imagined. Perceptoo is closer to 
the rotons, ead umagination i clover to the universal 
nd of the defintuon of the motive, The dewtopment of 
Iinatigonce is maasuraile by the sncompitenss of the mates 
at which wt cam Become focal. 1 the eotiva becomes focal 
‘as an imaginal expenence before the stimulus has even 
appeared, the aniroal has in consequence of this capacity 
fan Increased contre io the fatalaction of it» wouts with 
rmummum risk. To imagine us to antcipate mentally the 
detaied expenenee by whoch the motive would be mevtral- 
fed, Such a state of mind lowers the threshold for relevant 
stimuli and these a2 then be search for with greater 
flembilty of adjustment than if the animal were complled 
to wander about st random in the hope of stumbling over 
4 peomng stimules. Imagination cnn be Hhowghé of ar the 
cepecily le dna @ mebios to the sage of « concrete experience 
ty which the motive mond be anrsfed, and the capacity to do 
this without the assistance of the ssomulus, Tn a Yess mature 
form of intelligence the motive would express itelf ta the 
[Point of vague dissatisfaction inmuing into random overt 
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running ubout, This level of intelligence would be capable 
of particalariting the motive in terms of the present stimulus 
‘when found, but xt would cot be capable of perticaaring 
‘the mative to the point of a concrete experience in the 
absence ofthe stimelu. The process is essentially the sume 
fm Wind, The duiereace is only m the degree af Incomplete- 
‘nexsof the motive at which it ecarmes focal, and the capacity 
to particulanze the motive without the amstazce of the 
pesceptually preseat particulars, Imaginabion is sdeatical 
‘with fercepion wilh the semsriak ews omited. ‘The mind that 
‘we are here discassing Is progresnng to higher and higher 
Intelligence in that the motive Decornes focal at earlier and 
curler stages inthe cresit when it contains fewer td fewer 
attributes At the highest levels of inteligence we shall 
ve the motive becoming focal when it contains any thove 
attributes which define it as « universal, 
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Letasconshier concepts thinking ws form of protective 
adjustment. You are going to send a parsl to tomeme ia 
auather city. Will you sed it express, o by the ordinary 
snall, or by parcel post? When you think of your purpose 
“to vend the package ” yoo are in realty entertaining m 
purpose which is stil unformed. 1f thee is absolutly no 
conflict of impulses regarding the details of the act of 
wading tbe parcel you wil zot even stop to thmk about it 
Botan the spectic acts by which yoo are sbovt to send the 
package aze just about to be completed, the unformed 
action is mental in it conceptual terms. The incomplete 
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act " to send the package” defines Itself succomivaly in the 
three ways of seoding it, and these are themselves concepts 
cf lower onda in that they are more Glined, they contain 
ore attributes than the arrested action at which they 
started. To think, even in so simple a situation ws this, 
means to strip tbe final action as far an possible af the 
Aetails winch are not absolutely essential to identify it, amd 
to be ready to repeat the proctes ifthe fortuitous partlew 
Javization io uot entirely satisfactory. Let us suppose that 
‘you decide to sed the package by expcem, The decal 
‘to do so involves the partial definition of « concept whichis 
stil a concept of a lower order. Even at that moment yoor 
mental state does not perhaps contain in it the elements 
to determine whether the package ia to be seat now or 
to-morrow morning, whather you will take it to the express 
fice or telephone, and so on. As the action fabes on 
saficient details to iavelve your ows bodily situation with 
reference to the expected experience, the mental state 
‘Becomes an ides in the sense in which we have here defined 
it, The atimnll from the environment wach a the sight of 
‘the telephone, the ofc, the appropriate abel forthe chosen 
‘tuner af sening the package, these stimuli are expected 
‘and when found they help farther fo define the expected 
‘experience into reality. 

Finally, lat us consider the relatioship between what hat 
been called the recession of the stinmias and the principle 
of protective adjustment. The recesion of the stitmalus 
refers to the fact that with the advance of intligance 
‘through the distance receptors and the capacity to imagine, 
‘we note effective adjustments being made in termaof more 
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‘nd more incoeapiccons stimal. The lownst mnimal forms 
sat be in physical contact with their food before randam 
search can be abendomod ss favour of the guided prectrrent 
or conmummatory aijastments, Toe presse of aml 
organs enables the orgusism to abendou random search 
sooner, and to instal guided precurent adjesuments earier 
in ite search for the stimulus. The distance receptors of 
vision and bearing allow random search to be abandoned 
sti earlier in favour of precarent adjustments which are 
(uided Uy the formight of the dstance reoeptoe, This 
‘progres involves a diminutioa is the size of the sease- 
Iimpreain with releeaoe to the reser surge, and 8 
decrease in the phyeal mnteonty of the stimu itt 
‘The same progress can aso be thoaght of ay withdrawal 
of the antoal body tron the surculas in te and space, 
lowing more and soore opportoty for protective pre: 
courant advestmieat. This is synonymons with & reduction 
fn the element of chance in the dncovery of the stimulus, 
With the logher development of perceptual intelhgence, 
and with rudimentary imaginative control, we have still 
more inconmpicoos stimu regarded by the animal aa 
figuitcant for guided precarent adjustment This ts 
Yeeawe the relatively inugmfcant features of the en 
Yiroumeat come 19 have what we inow na meaning 
‘These mmignifcant featares define themaeleas into 
expected experence. We crobt intelinace os keen 
When we Sod it capable of mlersing the rest of 0 
situation from the tneul pereptual aurke of it. Tt 
4 net a far stop ta climuate the uniguificant stioulus 
‘together sn deiming ow purposes to the pint of imaginal 
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concrete experience. The rieeson of the sSimalus ix iat 
another ay of ating that sncrease’ inkligonce meen the 
‘swersastd capacity fo aspress or seams with mare and mre 
sndepondencs of conspicuons ond adjocent simu. 

Tn these Tustrtions T have shown that the development 
of inteigrace cam be thought of as continooas, begianing 
in the diflerentiation of stractare of Somer animal forma by 
Which « portion of the hody is et aside for the raky job of 
exploring the eavirovment, protecting the body as far a5 
‘ownble. Tha development whach in marked at frst ly 
‘aatera] and objective mechanical diflerentiation of function 
Jeads in the mental development to the highest forms of 
‘ntebigence in man, and it can be thought of as cantinuons 
in this wose that it is all concerned wath the control of 
dlistance and ts peychological equivalent, foture time. The 
bferentiated contact receptors serve san imunersate form 
of protactos. The dutanoe rreeplors extend cocmderably 
‘the same type of protection in that they enable the organiaza 
to ward off waetess action before it even becomes incipunt. 
‘As long as the animal fs mited to contact receptors, the 
sccepted as well asthe rected action mast be mare or lea 
fmmiarat or incipient before it valve can be judged. With 
the ald of distance receptors the cantral ia considerably 
extended into future time and space. 

‘The major portion of pezoeptaal activity is imaginal io 
‘that the expected experience foe which the distance-impres- 
sion serves 13 a cue is only very remotdy contained in the 
istance impression itself, Perveption is largely ituaginal 
‘in tanature. The distance impreasian itself on the receptor 
surface is only a very alight and relatively insignificant 
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portion of the experiace of perceiving, compared with the 
{magical or interpretative parts of it. tis therefore not & 
Jar step, afterall, to realize that peveciving ectivity might 
‘ell go on in its imaginal parts ic the abeence of the aight 
receptor stimulation. In this case we have imagination 
which ix paychologically almost identical with perception 
exept that it is leas defined, Fess distinct, and more flexible 
‘to momentary alteration. 

‘Lat us now imagine the unfinished action which ennsti- 
‘tute fivt perception, then, when stil les defined, imagisa- 
ton, becoming Tess end les defined so that ebolees are made 
‘while the conficting lines of conduct ar stil in thee tough, 
renera, loose, skeletal fors, and we bave conceptual 
umking, The less thereof the imple atthe ime whew it 
subject 10 rationat accepance or rejection, the Ngher it the 
smendalty of the actor. Genin is essentially the capacity to 
eal efectivaly with impulses at the stage of formation 
‘when they are still only roughly defined eslective etates, 
before they have absorbed enaugh attributes ta become the 
cogaltive terms with which most of us are Tilted ia oa 
field of rational control. By the principle of protective 
adjustment I mean this unifying idea ander which we can 
cover consistently the development of intelligence from its 
lowest forms to its ighest, the development which gains for 
‘the organism increasing range of control of futare action 
‘and consequently iscresing security for the bodily self, a 
evelopment which renders possile the choices af condnct 
‘which wil find their overt execution in a more and moce 
Gotant and removed future. 
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Tae Parcomsciovs Ierocse 


Tohall naw dencriba the reflex cireoit with special reference 
‘0 what happens to the motive before it becomes completely 
fpaacious and focal. The motive pames through m procem 
fof particularisation or specification in its development 
toward overt expression. Ry thie T mean that the motive 
for impalse tales on new sttsbotes until it becomes 
sulfcinatly specified to register an the immediately present, 
adjustment. Before considering what we might call the 
peefoeal elaberation of tha motive let us consider tha 
‘Progress {hat is ayually made wheo some undertaking in 
‘langed and sarted with en criginal objective which is 
tated only as a universal, 
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Suppose that we are generally dissatisfied with the large 
nmumber of accidents in some industrial establishment, There 
44 need for something to be done bat nothing has 2s yet been 
‘proposed. We are ciated and perhaps worrat| about 
‘things as they are, but no effective adjustment has as yet 
‘been proposed even in imaginal form. Lat us suppene that 
«8 committee is formed forthe purpose of seeing if something 
‘an be done about st. Parteular wccidents are investigated 
‘to ascertain how they came about. The firt consireetive 
suggetion oo the part of ont of the membery ef the ca 
‘mittee may be perhaps to eect signs at those points where 
the accents seem to be particularly prevalent. When this 
‘dn oocurs the dissatisfaction has become focal ia the form 
of am idea which is to be imaginaly lived through in order 
to ascertain whether it is consistent with the motive to 
redluce the frequency of accidents, One of the membert of 
‘the committee may imagme a forexmner io the plant walking 
right into the dangerous situation because of hus inability 
to read English. When that idea occors itis an imaginal 
pesticolanaation of tho ica fo have danger signs, and tha 
imaginal experience is an anticpated failure. The faire 
aight by overt trial and error ave bees discovered, but 
in this case the falure of the idea to have danger signs is 
autcipated. by lining it through in anticipated imaginal 
expaiencs. The dimatistaction may be thonght of a a 
pressure of social ebligaton and duty which becomes foral 
agin in a sightiy diferent farm in the sogeration to have 
conspicuous red dlaks erected at the dangerous points 
throughout the plant, These signs woakd he intelligible 
‘to anyane irespective ofmativelanguage. This ides islived 
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rough by imagining how the piace would look with these 
ys io appropriate places, If thus imaginal particularioa- 
on of the suggestion does sot seena inconsistent it may be 
‘ied to completion ja en overt adjustment, which would 
1 the erection of tbe red des, 

‘Analyse this with reference to Fig. 7. I have indicated 
ve motive or dimatisfaction at the extreme left of the 
‘gram, This dissatisfaction is the driving force or motive 
>wer for the cuental activities that are to exprens themselves 
‘me aitable adjustment, There follows a time when the 
wsatisfaction ia merely felt in terms of the cognitive 
‘idence of the accidents, The first deliberations of the 
wnmittee may conmst merely io making clear what the 
‘asatifaction oF need really is. The psychological inter. 
retation of those daliberabons would be that the dl 
vfusfaction or problem is then being sated. To state anced, 
‘an intelligent tanner ig to strip fram it the ireovant 
tas which may be inadvertently mixed with the disstis- 
ction and which tead to obstruct ap efiective station, 
* one of the members takes considerable tsme ia the meetings 
(the cotmmtiee to enticxe the mansgement in strong 
‘motional terms, it would indicate that the need has perhape 
cot yet been closely defined unless hus coticism is taken in 
ae formot an acalyse of the need tse. Ifanother member 
scites the horrors of a particalar accident without analyaing 
‘cause, be may be doing good service in string to action 
be feeling of social cbligaton oa the part of otber indifferent 
aembers of the committee. But such discussion may also 
save the detrimental elect of centering attention oa the 
cognitive particalars about which the issatsfacton i felt 
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‘without siding in the relation of the problen and the task, 
‘af the committee. 

With reference to the solution of the problem or the 
attainment of the efective adjustment, this stage of the 
aliberations may be thought of ax preceding the focal 
statement of en adjostment. The moment when the frst 
constructive suggestion appears we have the reaclaticn of 
the dificulty becoming focal This constructive suggestion 
may be stated in the form of an iden which wookd be 
concrete apecifcation of the proposed adjustment, That 
‘would be the case ifthe maggestion were to erecta re sign 
at a partlenlatly dangerons spot. The coostractive sugyes- 
tion by which the reslatian becomes focal may eppear on. 
‘the other hazd in conceptual form, ‘That would be the case 
St the suggeation were to inaugurate some idnd of inatruction 
sround the slogan “ safety frst”. That roggestion might 
aot coutain at its inception acy detals 69 to whether tho 
‘nutroctlon would be by pampblets dutributed fo the pay 
eovelope, or by lectures ia diferent languages, or by moving 
pictures. None of these particalars may even have been 
‘taonght of by Ue person who proposes a ln of saltioa by 
etacation, Nevertheless, his suggestion would delimit to 
some extent the manser is which one might ravalve the 
ificalty. “The decumions preceding that saggration might 
Ihave boen in the nature of s complete cousderabon of the 
diffcalty in sts various aspects, and a stripping of the 
‘problem of distracting particalara The discustion which 
follows the coastructive sugpestion may be thought of #3 
‘eutative adjustments stated in inagisal form and subject 
‘to mental triakand-errer choica. 
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‘Let us suppose that the cal adjustment which in actually 
‘to be carted out is the exibition of 2 senes of moving 
Pictures to show ow easily an unmspecting person Tay 
‘become the victim ofa serious accident. Let us also msppose 
‘that the suggestion ic the committce appears Sint a 0 
proposal to educate the workmen in the precastions that 
‘hey themselves might take. With reference to the adjast- 
ent which is actually to be cutie out we may consider #3 
‘reconacious all the deliberations that preceded the activa 
tugseaton, The deliberations which fallow the presentation 
of the mggestion may be thought of as enascous partioulasi- 
rations of the dea of efucntion. Thete conscious particlari- 
ations are m realty the Smagival living through of the 
efvottion idea in various forms in order that the must 
effective detauled educationel adjustment may be wlected. 


2. Joxamiowa, amp Coxezrrva, Resouwnow ov Tur 
Iarcise 

T have represented in Fig. 7 these stages in the reflex 
ceuit and the point at wlach the motive oc dissatinfaction 
‘become focal. By this I owen that the dissatitfeetion ig 
‘then stated in soroe imaginal form which is to be defined 
‘more clooaly by conscious deimitation. One mey pombly 
‘object to this form of anslyeis by the statement thet the 
reconscious stages of the motive are in reality conselous 
and are Slled with cognitive terms which are pertaps even 
intenely focal, All that is granted, Bat orth referents 
ta the affective edjustnent the deliberations preceding its 
focal statement are preconsciows. They are the imaginal 
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‘einstatement perhaps ofthe Gimatinfaction in all ts varioms 
forms. They arein the nature of the exprenion, Yea all 
‘this &s awful, we mst do something ebout it. Jones was 
Ihurt yesterday—and then follows more detai—it is indeed 
‘an awfol condition —hat can we do about it 2—the manage 
ments indiferent—the men are careless the farensen da 
not care—ete.” AD! these ducuasions have their own focal 
content, to be sure, but with reference to the solution of 
‘this particular diiculty they precede the focal atatemant 
of the frst propoved resolution of the trouble. 

‘Briefly stated, Fig. 7 cepcesents several stages in. the 
cycle, First we have a felt eed. Then we delberate about 
the trouble or dissatsacton. Ths is prelummary to the 
stage at which the first eostruchws muggestbon appears, 
call this stuge of the paychalogical act preconscous with 
reference, of course, to the particular act by which ths 
Guficalty 1 to be resolved. The pount at which the con- 
structive suggestion appears is the moment at whych the 
motive becomes focal. The mative 1s thea 00 longer only 
‘felt need. When it beenmes focal it is more closely defined, 
and it then looka toward « type of adjustment by which the 
motive may be satisfed. The suggestion 1 the paycho- 
ogical act, arrived at the pomtef focal statement. Freméhen 
0, we have the pomibility of comscous control in that wa 
can live the saggestion imaginally to its completion. If the 
emerete txperience, so raginally anticipated, promises to 
neutralize the dissatisfaction, it is acted out ia overt focta, 
I it does mot seem to promise the disappearance of the dis- 
‘atlfaction, I is dropped for lack of motive power. We havt 
‘thew to consider fa th analysis of th paychological act two main 
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‘phases of Wa hae fest that iritation and discontent of 6 
iasatisfed motive ich gives by more oles random behacion 
byectoe idence of ts Presence We have 0 second Phase in 
which the patios hes decom focal and w ationpting to exprst 
Half with suficunt dliaatation to render posable the guidance 
of camscioustsmination and choice, The ins sth frye 
ogical act which sxparate thane to main pete 18 the monte 
«twhich the motive Becomes focal mith reference toa propoued 
arlicular adpustmast. 

Tn Figs 7 and 8 I have shown the diference between 
‘the resclation of « problem when the imaginal tentative 
djastment appears im the form of « universal, and when it 
appears aa x particularaed soggestioc. In the previous 
allastrations I described the twa posable typen of suggeation 
Dy uamg ax examples the propoval to erect a conspicuous red 
sign at « pastcolar place, and the suggestion to otart sone 
rogrunme of edveation te show the advantages of being 
‘careful. The forer w a particulanzed suggestion whereas 
‘the lates is stated mioce i the forms of x ivarsal, In the 
dingrams T have shown the more partcwlarized suggestion 
in Fig 7, and I have represented the suggested smuversal 
an Fig. 8, where the problem becomes focal at an eater 
stage i the paychologeeal act. It should be clear that ifthe 
‘ovchological act becomes focal at an easly stage, when the 
resolution i sul very loosely defined, when the reslution 
1 ofl in the form of » universal, the actor has a wide range 
of final adjustments among which to choose the particular 
expression of tus desire. This makes for efiectiveness i 
adjustment. By ths capacity the actor has at his command 
‘many possible adjustments which do not even occur to the 
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man whose maggetion i « particulariand concrete experince 
iimaginaly represented. We may state as x principle with 
reference to italligant cxduct tht the earlier fn the fycho- 
logical atthe maton bcomes feel, the wider wit be the rene 
af choice of poesia Partcnlr adjusbments, and the more 
nigent end effection wil be the nevtrsication ofthe dir 

‘This principle may be seen in the typical conversation of 
‘peuple of dierent degrese of intligence. ‘The pers whooe 
{ntligence fg elected limits his interests and coaveraton 
‘to particular experience, to what s0-a52-00 «aid oa par 
‘ical occasion; I» Hats himmalf largely to the particular 
‘concerns of food and clothing and other more immediate 
conaiderations in bis dally life. To him a conversation io 
terms of univerale bas 20 appeal. To hit an example of « 
principle repeesents the example only. He does not take a 
partcnlar a the promise af e uxiverta Eis attempts to 
‘tk the language of univer are ineffective bocanse his 
‘Attempted universes do not eepesent the foal statement of 

armally felt need. Since the peychological act isin his 
rind 1eidoc foal atthe stage of universe, be cannot be 
expected to be very keenly aware of his litations except 
ar he many judge of thes by the shortcozningn inthe conse- 
‘quences of is thinking. He i therefore not emecelly wef! 
‘as en ageat to resolve dificalties that have a wide range of 
‘amifcatioss. Tt is only natural that he sould attain peace 
of mind and sulfzespact by claiming preferencn far canerte- 
‘mindadans. He is“ practical”. 
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3. Taarscota, Arnrupes Towaa> Drreumcroat 
Won: 


“There i a general impression choot the opposite type of 
tind that han cosiderabie peycholegzal Interest in com- 
nexion with the charecteitc of the refer ret, Tam 
refering to the not faleqoent description of profound 
‘thinkers ag inactive physically, as sedentary in habits, end 
as lacking in the aggressiveness which i characteristic of 
the man of action, Not all profocad thmnkers ar piysially 
superior and aggresive. When such men are found, they 
‘Decome very soon recognized as superior meu, and acksow- 
edged a och by beg given socal respanalty of varies 
idnds, The psychological remsonableness of thiy genera) 
sbeervation may be seen if we consider it ia ration to the 
AMrength of the motives and the iéeo-smotor tendency by 
which the motives tend to express thamelves in action. 
‘Auaume thatthe motives are of seperios strength to core- 
spond withthe eupeto physical italy ofthe man. These 
strong motives may be compared to high presmure in = 
Ayah or an eleetrcalasalogy. When the are released 
to express themsrhves, they will exert more pressure toward 
the overt terainal end of the crcmt than if they were 
rlatively weak at the sree. The ideo-cotar tendency is 
the tendency of every oti to expres itt fm overt 
edjertment. This expremon is, as I have previousy 
ieseribed, process of particalartsng the motive. Now, if 
the ideo-motor tendency ofa motives strc, itis reasonable 
te expect thatthe motive wil eppear more readily towards 
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he parienlaisad end of the cirit than fn ite ester and 
vmiveral stages. If the idcomotar tendency of « mative 
{a relatvely waalt Is race apt to become focal at ts ooily 
defined and wniveral stage of completion. Hence itis, in 
ne sense, easier for x pera of relatively weak impulses to 
De profound thax for the penton whose Medmpulses ere 
strong. 

‘T have shows im « previous section thet the capacity to 
‘think in terms of univers, fx what we know as higher 
forms, implies the intubroos of the motive at its unfinished, 
‘anivervel, and lomely specabed stage. To tack with ouporior 
mudigence 18 to render focal ow pueposes when they hevt 
Acquired only ihe few atin whch are mffcent fo fom 
tosarks tyes of adjustment rather then spec advection, 
‘his Inhibinon of the mouve at dhe wnvertal stages of the 
reflex circuit is, of course, more readily attained if the motive 
‘is progressing under low pressure. If the motrs drives 
towards exprenion under high pease, It Ss not 20 lkely 
tobecome focal whet tll ivertl. Te wil then become 
focal when it is almost specified and needs only ummedsate 
perceptual guidance foc its final overt completion. This 
should make i& paychologially congistent that those men 
‘who have strong motives ae frequentiy found to be lacking 
fn thle wilingnet or ther sbty to do analyte thinking. 
‘When the motives are atively weak atthe source they an 
bbe more readily inhabited at tbee easly and univers stage 
for conceptual thinking. The general impresion about 
profound thiakere is pesbaps not 90 far wrong mm that they 
are frequently men with relatively weal instinctive drwves, 
‘who ean for this reas rene fora these drives as enivernalt 
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more readily than mea wate intinctice drives are powerful 
‘and tend strongly towards overt expression. 

‘These cbeervahons shonld sot lead us ta the condasion 
hat men of superior intellect are neceasanly weakling, 
We should, however, be able to admit as reasonable that 
‘the person whose Ifesmpulses are weak finds it easier to 
ngage io profound, analytic, abstruse easing than ome 
‘whose esimpulses are overpowenagty strang. The factors 
cof mental capacity and interest must not, of course, be over- 
Jooked. The effective man for society is no doubt the one 
‘who combines strong lfe-impulses wnith nufScient mental 
capacity for abetruve mental work He wal find, bowever, 
‘that to hin analytical work is tore irksome, and it roquires 
cof him more self-control than is tbe case with bis lem 
‘agorous brother, 

‘The companson that I have drawn i between twotypesof 
‘who difer sxpposely in the strength of their native 
{instinctive dnves. The tame kind of comparison can be made 
for the different streagths of two motives in the sere mun, 
ox the diferent strengths of the same motive on diferent 
cccasions. Consider the motive to protect our physical 
rives. If wo know that a physical danger a to be tet 
‘twelve months from now, we can render our motive of all- 
protestian focal as a universal and consider the relative 
advantages of different types of adjustment in relation to 
the danger. Thinking an terms of usiversals can then be 
indulged in quite ready because there isthe necessary He 
availabe 254 the motive is not under intense pressures 
‘Consider the same situation when we are suddealy confronted 
‘with the danger to cur physical selves, If the situation at 
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‘his moment is one af Se and death, the preanze of the 
snotive to express itself ls intennly high, snd thee ia no 
‘ime available to debate about the relative advantage of 
ferent types of adjustzscat Thinking, Mf here So any, ia 
‘ofthe cocrete and epecificaoct. Our motives ae then under 
sch intense prose that they cannot por be inbibited 
ft thar avers stage of formation. They ine inthe line 
‘of least reistince at the moment vod in soca perticalar 
fon, Mental activity in sch casas ofthe deel speciied 
and perceptual Kind, oat most of « low order of imaginal 
‘thinking whch a else tothe motorium. 


4. Iuemnenive aun Rarroxat, Conpvet 


‘There is « continuum feos instinctive conduct to ratisnal 
‘conduct. The behaviour that we Know as instinctive is 
typically that which becomes focal at the perceptual stage 
of formulation. In Fig. 4 we have « diagrammatic 
representation ofthat behaviour which we know as instine- 
tive, It is represented by an impulse thet defies ituelf 
quite suddenly and without becoming focal ut its waiversal 
stages of formaticn. An Instinctive act appears ln foal 
‘ousciousaen in perceptea! form, or in ideatiooal form which 
{5 done tothe perrptual level of defiiton. Toe intinctive 
Act is diferentiated from the ordinary perceptual or idea- 
‘mal inpelze is that the instinctive act is core urgent; 
‘the impale is srongerand denanden immediate expretion, 
Tein the strength of the impalae that mabes it particalarin 
‘Maal to the poceptual lve. or the closely defied ideational 
level, before beeing fol. Tis streagth is hinraace to 
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free trialand-error choice ar anticipation of consequences, 
[is the diagram, the instinctive act is represented 3 being 
‘retarded at the perceptual level to indicate that trlaband error 
choles is, in typleally instinctive behaviour, ordinarily 
United to the perceptual details, Euory tnstinctive act is 
concious. Ian act x not conscions it is automatie, and it 
not then strictly speaking instinctive. 
Rational behaviour dlifers fram instinctive behaviour 
‘malnly in that rational behav ixnbject tomore deliberate 
Cialand-errar choice by anticipating the consequences of 
overt fulftaent of the impulse. Both ratioual and instine- 
uve behaviour are inatinctvely drivea, but that conduct is 
‘id to be rational which was, belore ita overt expression, 
subject to mntiapation and wlection. An example will make 
lmr the distinction. If a man has bean offended by a 
‘opponent, his impulse is to dispose of the oppocest, The 
«act is instinctively derven aa far as ite source is concerned, 
“The act of retaliation against the opponent may, however, 
‘be rational. of instinctive, or both. Tf be yieids to the 
‘tapos of the wament to strike or otberwisa to injure the 
‘opponent, without anticipation of consequences, or withont 
anticipation of the expected effcetivenens of the blow, his 
‘condo i strongly instinctive. The ipulee might be #0 
‘trong that no counter motive of sal-respect, or of social 
‘approval, wosld stop the impulsive expremioa. If, on the 
‘other hand, be stops to consider that, instead of striking 
‘his opponent impulsively at the present instant, he can efisct 
Injury in some other indirect way with mane secarity 10 
himmsel, he isto that extent rational abvat at. Ths actions 
Hack me thin of 0x ‘astintioe ae fyprcally hase én which the 
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Aimpuds it 20 strong that it rushes Brough th refi ical and 
‘ut fndo oot exprestion uth fe bares! perceptual puidence, 
Boory ack tht i insinctice, thr sith ma or widen 
avimals, ie conscious al the perceptual tage of formation. The 
Ainatinction act ia anid to be rational to the exon that it he 
ubyect of anticipation Before frecrpilting i srt form. 

‘The last few parngraphs can be summarized inthe principle 
‘hat the ideo-motor teadecey drives and particuaries the 
imutisiuction toward the overt termical end of the cient, 
‘When this parucularimmg tendency i strong, the 
‘motive slides through the choice of aniversle by entering 
‘on of thers wt random. The motive appears as focal when, 
‘tJ almost completely defined and when it needs only final 
perceptual guidance When the particulaming tendency 
4s atrong and urgent, the necessary inhibition for higher 
‘thinking, for choloe among univerals,& correspanding'y 
mare dificult. It { probable that this principle can be 
‘applied with prastable reults not oaly to the diferencas 
between men, bot alse to the differences in the mums motive 
‘ait appours in difereat degrovs of urgeney ou dierent 
‘cocesions in the same oan. 

‘Tho tro contrastng situations that I bave been describing 
‘ean be thoaght of as graphically represented in Figs. 7 
and & In Fig. 7 we have the motive or instinctive driva 
‘becoming focal ag a relatively particnariced suggestion or 
dea. In Fig. 8 we have a schematic representation of tha 
motive becoming focal at «less closely defined stage, a the 
form of a universal. It thes « sugersted policy or type of 
fdjastment rather than a closely spentind oat. 
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§ Usarscy am Dermcescr 
‘There are two principal factors which determibe whether 
‘the motive wil on any partealar occasion become 
foes} as a mmlveral or a8 a partcaarized Smaginal 
capericace or ea. ‘These two factors are the intelligence 
of the actor and the argancy or degnee of easatielaction 
of the amotive, These two factors wotk in oppexite 
ivections, The more tnteligent the actor, the easter 
wil the disatisfacton tend to become focal, He wall 
‘end to discuss the station fo the large with its vxial, 
scientific, fnacla, and other types of coutequences. It i 
the prefered way in whick Mis mental mackimery sists 
him in getting out of rouble. This very capacity makes him 
125e in zany tuations to adapt imal to utzon efor 
‘hat trouble beoames imminent. The other factor of 
ngency tends to force the motive tomard expeesion moder 
such promure that it does pot bave a ehsnce tn elaborate 
‘wich conscious selection among waivers. It immen 
snuldenly under prassre et randczn into something fata 
that can be dane in the emergency even though it might not 
‘be the abeclutely best pombe sdapowe adjustment. The 
Seo matoe pressure can ite be analysed 25 dependent vot 
‘only on the perceptaal evidenen of diamtutaction but also 
on the native and normal stregth of the motive which ix 
to be exprened. Given the came atuation equilly pec- 
ceptble fo t90 man, uch a8 a gives cape of distress, and 
they will act with diferent degrees of pressure depending 
x the rulatve stag oftheir grepasons cr other motives 
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‘The two factors of urgency and intehigence as applicable 
to behaviour ere more or lem opposed. It an impulse 
4s strong, if the demands of a situation are extremely 
gent, rch a8 the situation of geting out of a baming 
‘bulking, the impube wil rach overt expeetion without 
smoch noticeable anticipation or rational guidance. Ifthe 
fimpalse is relatively weak, es it slwaye ia when & spatially 
and temporally remote beneSt is being considered, the 
exercise of Soteligence is thereby actully faclitated, 
This Jetds us to the pecoliar but endoabtedly correct 
conclusion shat if the urgency of a situation is reduced 
to 4 mmimot, we can readily show our best inteligeace 
bout ft. TE the urgency ia nelly very serious, we are 
relacvely Jews able to se inteigeace in caecting it, If 
the two propositions sbonld be puthed to their Igical 
extremes, we should ave it that Ube conditon favoatiog 
‘aaximam tntoligeace 1s the complete absence of desire 
(or death) and that the conditions moet mrgeat for life are 
iat thone ja which inteligence i mataraly absent, The 
Tclogteal function of inteigeace i, of couse, te be seen 
fn ats survival valee for these benefits whlch are saore 
cr Teas remote fn fature time, eicher in fractional parts 
da mennd, or in decades, as the cave may be. 

‘This interesting antithesis between urgency and 
fntelligence cam be seen in our everyday cxadoct and 
convermtion. It we have nothing personally et staloe 
fn a dipate between people who are stomgers 10 5, we 
ace remarkably intelligent aboot weighing the evidence 
od in reaching a rational conclusion. We cam be couvinced 
‘a favour of either of the Sighting partie oo the basis of 
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(ged evidence. Bat let the fight be our own, of let our 
own friends, mlatives, fratemity brother, be partica to 
{he fight, and wm lage ur ability ta see any otber side of 
the fame than our own. How many of us could calmly 
sive credit, during the war, to Germany's sie of the case? 
‘And yer we found no 4ificaley in Ustening inteligently 
to the pros and cons in the Russo-Japanese war. ‘The 
more urgent the impulse, or the closer it comes to the 
‘maintenance of our own selves, the more dificult st becomes 
to be mtional and fateligest. If your machine collides 
with another, your mind ls immediately filed with all 
‘the trafic rules thet favour your sie of the case, and you 
‘ace equally oblivioas of the particular cules that favour 
‘the other man’s case. Intelligence is momentarily in 
beyancn becasse the impulse of velf-<axintenance is at that 
‘moment toa stang to be isteligent. If it werw pomthle 
for u Iumas being to be of perfect inteligece, it would 
‘be impoaihle for him ever to move, He would die of 
fntetgence because be would be oo deliberative that 0 
decision could ever be esade aboot anything. 

There 1s another interesting diffrence in the situations 
sisiog frou the early and the late focus io the reflex circuit. 
have previouly called attention to the fact that to think 
‘n term of universal requlres time and this is uot evailable 
{im the situations where the ideo-motor presnure is intense. 
This external creumstance is, however, oaly a reflection 
of & more fundamental distinction between the thinking 
‘which io in terms of particulars and that which isin forma 
of univerals. When a sam thinks in terms of uoiversele 
hoe ia uoually planning sot only for a future event for whlch 
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Ihe bas now the Iisore to plan, but be is also planning 
for 2 remote beseSt, a future advantage, an wivantage 
‘Which is itself, more oftro then cot, stated in terms of 
‘mnivertals, We might put this in another way by noting 
Gat the motive winch becomes focal ia terms of ite 
‘universals le reaized as 4 generaized motive, a temporally 
remote advantage to a self which is urvally more idealized 
‘than the immediate phyuical one. If two men are engaged 
in a discumlon about the Federal Reserve system, they are 
doosing among universls, emong large future types af 
adjustment. The self which is to gaia by their posible 
conclusions is more idealized self than that which usaally 
figures in a doemaion about the chaice which aro nom 
Deore us ia this perceptually defined environment. To 
‘thi ia trum of universal, in ters of types of adjastopent, 
4u terms af actions which are as yet ooly loowely organized, 
‘is to choose for relatively remote feture completion, 
‘to gain something for a umversal or weatized aspect of 
the welt 
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‘The previous discussion i thas section may in a rease 
‘be considered as a preliminary statement (or the description 
of what I consider to be a fundamental axpect of the pre- 
conscious part of the ral circuit, I have divided the 
Greait into two main phases, samely the preconsclous 
‘and the conscious, In the development of the motive 
‘toward overt expression it passes fret uorough the elabora- 
tian of the preconscious and becomes focal in ssore or Jets 
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specie’ farm for fins} concious guidance. The point 
that T shall now make clear is that the preconscious phase 
‘of the cireat does involve some particubrizetio of the 
‘motive over which we do act bave axy coutrcl When we 
find ourneives in a dilemma of some Mind we are at frst 
Xeeenly conscious of the dlsmtisfaction in ity coguitive 
terms. But we do not in that Initial attitnde have anything 
to mggest by which to reve the dificlty. This i 
‘the precnscions stage of the future act by which we aball 
ultimately resolve the diffculty. The common expression 
‘that one is “ stumped rele to this preconeclous stage 
of the particular adjustment which Is to prove mmcceeu. 
But that adjustment 1s oot yet focal even in univermal 
form. The attitude is eharacteristically ona of waiting. 
t is ot infrequently vocompasied by random overt 
expremions which are meflective, bat which nevertheless 
show that © strosg motive is seeking expresnon and 
aeutraization by some overt adjustment which bas pot 
yet been found. 

‘When the motive does become focal 1 is hale by the 
exclamation that “we have an idea”. Whea the flea 
cccurs, it is the motive which has become putly 
particulaised without any conscious guidance on oar part 
We should not make the mistake of asnuming that the 
rotive is simply housed, as it were, under the cover of the 
preconicions and that it suddenly springs into sight, 
tunaltered, The idea should not be divorced from the 
motive, ‘The idea is not simply an asocintive affair: 
it should be thought of as identical with the motive. In 
fact, the idea can be thought of ax the motive which mow 
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tas mare clotbes on, in the form of aiditional attributes 
and specications Stated io a crude way, we might 
1eprestnt the iden os equal to the motive pins attcibutes, 
sufiient to indicate the general way in which the motive 
proposes to expres itself. Suppore tbat yoo find yourself 
4m a somewhat strained relation with « frend. You reali: 
‘the strained relation and you wish to reestablish frieadly 
relations. This is the preconscious stage in the definition 
‘of that which you sre quing to do about it, You get an 
dea, the idea to invite him for dimmer on some suitable 
Provocation. That idea contains yoor purpose as its most 
important ingredient. Your purpooe to reestahluh 
friendly relatinas haa now been particalrized to the stage 
of the reflex cireait in which the motive bas witiceat 
aitsibuten 10 beowune focal. The motive in on its way 
to expres itself in action. Do not think that the idea 
4 merely asocinted with your purpome. The idea actually 
14 your purpow which has uow become csare definite, 

‘The interesting point Ss that when she motive Becomes 
cal, st has scqwiad strides, the slction of which is nob 
‘nbjact te conscioms choice. Thss é6 the most onslonling 
Adaffconce betoeen the precemscious and th conscions slebore- 
ion of the motive. The ister conscious particlarization 
is mbject to conscious elimination if the partlculam are 
inconsistent with the motive. But the appearance of that 
which is to be particalacioed 15 almost entirely beyand 
‘our control. Gomiut it Ube meme thet we gioe 10 the type 
of rind that more or less ready Produces the ides that the 
ish of us cam hat ond vangy fo succcaful overt issue. 8 
this sense the distinguishing mark of geni is vot 20 much 
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in what he comteiouly does as in that which be umeittogly 
produces out of the uncontrolled and peesonscious elaborar 
tion of ls purposes. The clever idex & = partly 
porticularited dimatisisction. When the disatiafaction 
‘becomes completely particularize, itis an overt adjustment 
which is expected to netnliee the dlsutifaction. There 
are indinct ways in which we may attempt mare or 
lem waccesfuly to favour the appearance of clever ideas, 
‘To worry about the problem ior a time is « favourable 
condition for the prodection af clever ideas by which to 
eciveit. To become familias with many of Che particulariced 
expremions of related problems favours the appearince 
cof the clever idsa io that attributes ere then available 
Which might be of service. However, it is probable that 
(Great concmtration on habitual expressions of the problem 
reduces the chances of belag presented with « novel ides, 
‘Even in science there is to a certain extent « prychloyical 
antithesis between high scholarship and productioo. When 
‘be idea Goes appear it i already cletbed with some 
atisibutee which ware not given in the problem as it wan 
Jet. Does it not seem important that peychology shoold 
study the conditions of the preconscioas elaboration of 
‘our motives and aot centre al of its efforts on the later 
conscious verification of them ? 

‘The last twa points regarding the refi arcuit can be 
summarized ax follows:—(1} The procomacions fart of tha 
sirewt actually accomplish some dgree of partcutaricaton 
af ths motita, and (2) the praconscons porticderization 
Of the macton is Beyond our contrat ond mush bx patiently 
waited for. 
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7 Prxcocxrnon 
have epoken of the two phases of the refer cicult as 
though they were divided by a sbarp lise of separation 
at the moment when the motive becomes focal. This i 
Srequently 2 trve description of what ceally seems to take 
‘aot when the transition ftom the preconscous elaboration 
‘0 the conscious versication is a madden ome, There are 
reotively frequent attitades which caa be described ax 
‘zansiton stages between the precoracious and the conscious 
Aewitien of the motive. I shall call these attitudes 
Precognitive with releresce 0 the fotare adjustment (0 
‘which they lead. The procogmitive wtage of the reflex 
ironit is the tranmtion stage between the presonslous 
andthe comscious paves of st, When sry that tbe payebo- 
logical act is precognitive at ce of to stages, the reader 
may pechape get the impeeason that I am considering 
44s pouuble a moment of consciousness without cogmitsre 
clemeats, but that is cot implied in the dexigmation pre- 
cognitive. ‘The present momseat of our conscions stream 
may be precogultive with ceference to an adjustment 
that we sall ake, and about which we are now concerned, 
ot which bas not yet appeared as a emggested solution 
oF ax a bopetal and posable idea. The transition stage 
that [ am calling precognitien 1s macked ewentully by 
ity afective aspects. Tt 15 matked by noticeable lke and 
ides for grasp of cognitive tera, 

Let us connder these Wkes and dislikes for groups of 
‘cognitive terms in the light of the particuarization that 
‘takes place in che formation of the peyehologial act. Tat 
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‘ua consider the state of irritation or dissatisfaction us the 
relatively ualocalized early pert of the prychological act 
‘Tha act ia to become particalarised, delimited to some 
specific adjustment, by which the initation isto be removed 
and natistction regained. When the bright idea appears 
‘we begin to feel reheved becouse the need is thea being 
specified in terms of the expected suoomfu! adjumtment, 
‘But before that bright idea occurs to us, we may be having 
4 slate of delimitation of the posible courses of sctios. 
‘This delimitation may be « prooms of rongh eininatien 
of undesirable types of adjustment and a licng for certain 
types of adjastment. We do not yet have sny definite 
‘dea as to what to do about the trouble that is now making 
us think, But we may have 2 state of mind in which we 
fre keenly interested is certain topus of conversation, 
ectain groups of cognitive terms, certain kinds of action, 
‘whale at the mame tine we may have stroag aversion or 
Aisgust for certain other toplea of convertatian or kinds of 
conduct. At this stage we are in reahty beginning to 
deliait our adjustment by favourmg oxtain things and 
avoiding certain other things We may not actually be 
wate of the need that is causing these strong Likes and 
iskkes. Nevertheless this attitude of mind ss a sgniscant 
part of the process of perticwerisation that goes om in 
‘toe formation of the prychological act. When we get the 
‘right nlea that begs to give us reef a i anzally one of 
‘these favoured topics that we have defined somewhat 
‘mare lnely, and which is then fonctiosing 28 a 
‘pusticularieed form of the irtaton is its course toward 
‘overt expression and total relief. 
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‘The stage of particularization thet I beve just devcrbed. 
ia what J eal preeagnition, becsuse't is mazked by aflective 
sates of appetition and aversion for groups of sogaltive 
‘terms vwithost having reached the point at which aay of 
‘these cognitive forms repreemnts definitly a proposed 
resolution of the dmsatistaction. Conscious i of cowras 
cab ithe sons Dak there i focal contend present. Bat mons 
(of the foc contest the frcopuition stage of the act is taken 
1s representation of the thing that we propose to 0, The 
‘term " grecognition™ refers, not to that which happens to 
to be focal nt the moment, but specifcally to that which 
‘we shal @ventually do in erder to relieve the present state 
of unrest. The groupe of cognitive terms which are asked 
Dy our feeling of appetition or aversion constitute what we 
know us compleses is the broadest interpretation of thet 
term, The complex isin this iberal interpretation & group 
cf cognitive terms for which we have a strong profereace 
oravoidance. The term “ complex" Se used by some waters 
to mean specal cases of this broader definition, 

Avery common istration of the effect that T am here 
Aiscussng is the search for a word. At the time whea we 
are searching for the word we feel that we know what we 
‘want, but that knowledge ca only be expreved at the 
present stage by a Uke or a date for the words that may 
be suggested. Certain words are fit distinctly to be 
loser to what we want than certain other words, and yet 
‘the right word Ras not yet come, This attitude of mind 
‘is precognitive with reference to the particular word that 
is fnally tobe decided upoe. This astration isu atively 
‘eivigl case of the Hikes and dlsties which ix moch stronger 
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form, and with fundamental Ble motives involved, coa- 
stitute what we know as complexes in the Uberl interpreta 
‘tion of that term. The mare resticted interretatioa 
cof the ferm would limit the complexes to the phesemena 
of the aboormal mind The peycbological nature of the 
‘category it the same in ether case. The latter interpretar 
tion species the term to a moce retried range of 
phenome. 

Let un now shift our attention trom the particnariaing 
‘Process 23 ach to these groups of cognitwve ters dhrough 
‘which the perticolarisation tals place or through which 
‘perticularitation ia avoided. We have then several funda- 
‘mental characteristic of these copuitive groups that sy 
serve as basos for important paychological categories 
In the fit place the preferences and prejodioes may be 
Permanent characteristics of the personality of the actor; 
they may be temporary for a few days owing to local 
‘emporary circumstances, or Ubey may be only momentary 
su ia tho tence of w trivial motive far setae exprsoa 
a the course of an ordinary coaversation. The groupe 
‘of cognitive terms may be marked by the fact that we 
‘pevler them ar avoid them. The fermee might be callat 
‘positive compleres, and the latter might be called negative 
complexes, if we allow the ters “complex "for both of thoae 
categories. Another line of distinction is with referencn 
to the nature of the motive that makes its presence notice- 
able by these likes and dslites. Tv it a native and instinctive 
activo which reveals Stal, or Sa it derived, secondary 
‘and acquired mative? The secondary ésivas are probably 
all Gezived originally from the native sources, but the 
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oqaiced drives seems to live «relatively independent 
existence when they have once been eetablished ax habitual 
forms of conduct. t fs probable that the energy for them 
4s in all cxses tapped from the traly nstive instinctive 
sources, The distinction between native and acquired 
compleres is of considerable practical importance, Thos 
ts a native complex to show a omtain kind of interest 
im the opposite sex while at is an acquired commplex to be 
atrid of cloned places. 1 shall vengure the goms that the 
ative complenes are ueually positive, whereas the acquired 
complenes are more frequently negative, expecially when, 
they are of the absormal sort. It is ect unlikely that the 
‘sentiments may be defied in terms of the charscterstca 
sf peecognitioa that I bave bere described A prejucion 
‘would be @ complex of the negative kind that has boen 
‘acquired, but which is not severe ecough to throw the 
Individual socally out of Balance. A tyyscal complex of 
‘the abnormal mind would be of the negative type, driven. 
‘unally by oan of the maun fe motives directly from its 
sere. 


& Smoany 
1 abl sammarice this section with special reference to 
Fig. 9. I have divided the reflex circuit into two mein 
phases, the precoasciout and the canmious The fre 
comscions phase of the corsnit hax fo do with the foing of 
Ge problem, The conscious phase of the circuit has to do 
with tha relation of the protien. As 0 division, between 
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‘these two pases ofthe cenit we have the moment of time 
‘whea the suggested soluton ocrurs, This moment 1 
have referred to as the focus ofthe cxcuit. Tt is the moment 
when the resaluton af the problem beccmes focal, The 
farther progres of the idea toward execution is in the 
ature of a particulassation of the miggested idea. One 
must not forget that there isa process of partiularisation 
‘previous ta the foces, The idea that coco as muggested 
resolution of a dificulty in partly particlansed when it 
Appears tn the focus of consciousnsse, That perticularina- 
‘tan was accomplibed x tbe preconsaous phase of the 
ercuit, Thess to phases differ in one fundamental respect 
1 thal we have conscious coro in cuminetion and selection 
of maans to an end in the conscroms part of the carci, bul 
wo do not have any coral whaler ovr the particalarizatons 
thas take place Difors the suezested slsron becomes fooah 
Not infrequently we observe « gradual transition from the 
‘recoasciows to the conscious phase of the crewt, I have 
called this tramstion phase precognition, Procapmiton 
is the enms of the refer cree, Tris stage 18 mainly 
churactensed by the fact that we are thea im a state of 
preference ana avoidance for lage groupt of cognitive 
terms without beng able fo settle on any definite term 
as 8 proposed solution of the diffisity. This stage 
represents « process of delimitation or particwarisation 
‘which i marked pramartly by its affectve elements althong 
the affective dements do not et that stage exist without, 
1 cognitive core, 
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We hove considered the primary function of mind to 
‘be the intermediary by which the wants of the ongasism 
‘become satiied. Its basic funetion is the anticipation 
‘of experience, including the overt behaviour and the 
consequences of Behavioor in the satisfactions that the 
‘organism is seckmg. Consionsnes 1s esentialy the 
antiipation of contact experience and satisfaction in terma 
cof the sensory cues which indicate what the expected 
‘experience is going to be hike, i itis completely enacted. 
‘This equivalence enables the orgasim to steer its couse 
in preparing adjastments before these adjustments are 
actoally carted out, Tbe development of intelligence 
is masked by the capacity to select emong inromplete 
and tentative indices of duct the ones that arr to be 
fruitful, without actully trying these incomplete actions 
sn fal overt form, 
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‘The lowest form of mental organization, the one in which 
‘mentality is, strictly speaking, entirely absent, x that in 
‘which every impalse is caztied ont into behaviour without 
‘inhibits or choice The behavionr is thea entirely 
random, The hfeimpolses of the organism become auto- 
‘matically random behaviour, and this random behaviour 
is kept up until satisfaction is attained, when the mative 
‘owe for the random bebaviour disappears and the random 
restles bebavionr ceases. ‘Ths is wit we shall call overt 
‘ial and error, The point at which the tria-and-eror 
choices are made is at tbe terminal end of the cient, 
‘Think of cat trying to get out of a box without Inowing 
how to operate the latch of the door. Here we bave 
‘ motive to get out ofthe box. Themotive would normally 
assue by simply stepping cut. Smoe this does not work, 
‘the motive defies itself by random expression, pawing, 
scratching, amd pushing. ‘The motive is to be thought 
of ab a pressure or for that expresses itself i various 
‘ways, more or les at random, unt the motive sndenly 
1s neotralized and disappears. The particalar move that 
satisies the motive ix sod to be the succesful ome. It 
fs arived at ty random trial and error. Bach move is 
cctually executed without noticable anbcipation of coc 
sequences, Each faulore i objectively recorded in the 
evviroament and m time, 
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a. Penezrroat TRiAL sx ERson 
‘The primary fonction of the sense-orguns jo to enable 
‘the onganlem to deal wath sncomplete bebaviour, to select 
among tentative actions Telore they arm completely 
exprened. Tae tentative actions are represented by the 
tense impreamons. It ie clear that the dlatance seme 
departments afford «control over futare «ction more 
‘Hectively than the control that Is pose by the contact 
seoseimpresioas. The visu) seaseimpresion isin effect 
sn index of expoctad action. Its efloctiveneas os a meant 
for perceptual traband-cror choion depends on the fact 
that inthe past istry othe organi the visual pression 
snd the contact experience have bors expenihont together. 
‘Tee visual impression normally precedes the contact 
taparience and hence, oc sobeequent occasions, the viral 
impression alone serves to sdect the action which would 
finally be taken if the contact experience were allowed 
10 camplets itl 

1 we think of ourselves in the situation of the cat that 
in trying to escape from a bex, we would discover fewer 
random overt act f the wpeacy of the situation were not 
‘oo stroug. We would Jook at the walls of the box, and if 
‘hey are found by their visual agpoarance to be limaly 
coastructed, we might posh through the wall to freedom, 
1, on the other hand, the visual exe represents the wall 
10 be made of solid brick, or iran bar, we woold not 20 
reilly atteopt the overt completion of the act by simply 
pushing ourselves through the wall, The tnalandrror 
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hice would be mede at the incomplete stage of formation 
at which the expected action is only a visual index of the 
caxpocted contact experience. 12 swe found a latch on the 
door wo should heve some random movements with the 
Tateh and some attitades of wigul inspection of the inch. 
‘Some of the ideas regarding the maniguation of the tatch 
would be discarded belore ever reaching overt expresnon. 
‘The diference between theas two extremes is that {n one 
‘cave the random ideas that ooonr are executed in overt 
erin, whareas in Ube secowd case the rendom idees are 
hecked long enough to be Hired throagh mentally before 
being allowed to express themselves in overt adjustment 
Both procedures strate trial and cor. One is ovet 
trial and ercot whils the second is mental tral and error. 
Al thinking is in this sense tnal and error which is carned 
‘on mentally instead of overtly. The intelligent adjustment 
is one that is executed only after having been anticipated 
mentally. 


1} PEROEANON AS A ComprrONING Paocess 


‘The bebaviourstic school of prycbology as as one of 
its fundamental experimental procedures the conditioning 
‘proces, If a pain stimulus is given to xn animal simel- 
‘tancoualy wath the mnging of « bell, and af thes coincidence 
is repeated a number of times, ss found thet the singings 
of the bell alone will aint the same resction of withdrawal 
2 the normal pain stimulus. The enditory stimulus 
Ihas then been grafted, as it were, on the reaction which 
fs normally made to the pain stimulus The reaction to 
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‘pala can, by soch experimental methods, be obtained from 
‘the auditory stimalus ix the abococe of the pain sticoshus 
by the mere fact that the twa stimall tave been clotely 
associated on a number of occasions. This is Imown a 
‘the process of conditioning. 

‘This process of conditioning is, by no means, a special 
phenomenon. It is besic for the very process of perception 
ftaell, The visual impressions of a inife are aswociated 
with the coatact experience of handling it and using xt, 
‘Tho visual reflections from the smooth steel yurlace are 
‘ssocinted with smoothness to the tooch. The appearance 
of thn knife und of the edge are assocated with the relative 
‘eu or dificulty of cutting with the knife. After e number 
‘of sach experitnom the visual impressions alone, without 
the amocinted contact experience, serve the sare purpose 
‘the combination of tha visual and the contact experiences, 
‘The vienal scnseimpreasion bas then acquired meaning 
fn the trae nnse of the word. The action af using the knife 
{ig theo famlitated or inbibstod in terms of the incamplete 
form of it which is the visual senteimpcession alone. We 
Ihave then profted ty expenesco We have learned. 
‘Wo are thea able to remove the tra}-and-error process from 
tha realm of avert behaviour te the stage at which the 
Dbehuviour ig stil focomplate and mental If st were not 
for this conditioning process, perception and mentality 
‘would have ne biological fection. 
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4- Ionarowat, Tat axp Exon 


We have described the tisland-erar process as taking 
‘lace either in overt form orn the form of incomplete mental 
antecedents of action. By perceptual trial and erroc we 
mean. the Process of selecting frum among those perceived 
‘possiblities of bchaviour that one which roeans the dexied 
‘couseqaences in terms of pat identity ofthe sense-experence 
and the corresponding contact experince, The impulse 
aay appear in the degree of defition wRSch correxponds 
‘to the percept with the exomption that the stinnloy ar 
sensary cue bas xot yet been found. When that happens 
Wehaveiideationa tial and ervor, The impulse is facilitated. 
at it fale te rerun ideatised with the momentary set! 
1m accordance with its degre of similarity with the impulses 
that conrtitute the wif at the moment. If an icapube 
particulates itself in such a way that it becames more 
sod more unlike the desres that constitute the olf, here 
is corresponding reduction in the ungeney or reality of 
‘the impulse, Tt it defines itself with particulars that 
frustrate the motives of the seif, the impulse disappears 
Altogether; The impulse, it most be remexbered, 35 not 
sormething apart from the self. The self ss made up of 
‘thee impulses, and they remain vital and urgent factors 
fn determining behaviour only in wo far as they retain 
‘heir identity with the immer ef ax they complete them 
selves toward action. The process of addlng attributes, 
to the impalan ip its course toward expression is cotirly 
foctaiious ax far as the sei ia concerned. Tt depends 
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largely on the pest experience of the actor and on the 
Sexibaity of his mentality. He has hima no control 
cover the particularized focess that his impulses will take 
‘The aif consists in he impades is ther waiversal snlocabied 
form, Tha detailed represen of the ioopulses do wot 
‘necessarily represent the true sf 

‘Suppose that an execative is conndecing the rlative 
advantages of two pelioes such as promation to postions 
of respanablity fom within the organisation end the 
selection of ontsders for such pomtions. The foriner 
alternative makes for good morale by placing before the 
employees an objective. The second alternative gives the 
‘opportunity to bring in new talent and the advantage 
(of m wide Sld is which to choowe tralaed mm. To make 
up one’s exind on such a problem is to state the problem 
in ts abstract form, m the form of a policy, and to Tet this 
‘pctlcalarian staf in a many ways es ponsble, 

In Fig. 10 we have a diagrammatic representation of 
tho inteasionextension attributes of impulses at diferent 
stages ofthe reflex creuit. If aa impulteis blag the mibjoct 
of trishanderror choice witle it 1 stil in the form of 
‘2 tmiversal, there are many vasiations af behavlour 
‘tat wre posible as detailed expressions of the impulse 
1, on the other band, the impulse does aot become foral 
for trial-wnd-error choice until it bas defined itself osey, 
there are, of course, only « relatively small nuaber of 
possible variations in behaviour among which to specity 
(he impale into conduct. If the impulse be focal for 
conscinis selection at the stage D there would be, in the 
dlingram, twice 5 many forsa of ponsble behaviour os 
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if the impulse is not conscious until it reaches overt 
fexprenian in the form of ita consequences. If the impale 
is vendeved focal at the stage B wile stl a looney organized 
‘universal or concept, there aro eight times ax many 
lines of bebaviour pomsible as in overt trial and error. 
‘Hach of the eight actions may be anticipated mentally 
‘and eliminated if they prove to be failures without ever 
‘econding the files on the exvireazoest, The musical 
relations of the diagram are of course entirely axbitrary 
for ostrative purposes. 

Tim bey is usked to ccnstroct the art of circ of three 
inches radius so that it wil be tangent to two gives cles, 
‘he may procend with several dagrom of intuligaten Hs 
may proceed by the cat's method, sticking tbe compass 
into the drawing aiadesly snd drawing circles with eentron 
And radii entirely at tandors eatil the task is done, This 
would be overt trial and error without cooscioas guidance 
All he fsturas Woold be objectively recorded on the envarad- 
meat and none of them wosld be mentally inhibited. 
‘He wight proceed with the degree of inteligmice that 
‘ordinary vison affords. He would then foresee the 
Abwerdity of some of bis previous cides, end these 
absorchties would be abembooed mentally without being 
seconded on Ais environment. This would be an example 
of parceptual intelligence. 

Hp might notice the ineeitable common clement of the 
‘hreeinch radies fa all succesful adjustments and set 
this compass accordingly for all his trials. This wold 
‘be am abstraction in that bis problem is made focal st aa 
sesGnished stage. He would til make wyeral errors belare 
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locating the right emus. I he were to strip the problem 
of all the details that are not necessary to identify it, be 
‘would be dealing with the praciples of constructive 
‘geometry, and ke would locate the correct emtze without 
reconimg any faites on the drawing. That woukl be 
Sdeational or conoeptoa) amtebgencs. His trlaland-eror 
‘Process would be taking place with impulses to draw cizcien 
‘while these impale were still only pracples of geometry 
fnstead of actual muscular movements with the compass 
‘a hand 


5 Concertuat TRIAL AnD Enxox 
T recraty bead a discussion of the policies of the Lengua 
of Nations, The perticalar togic was the nature of the 
pelle power by wich the League should maintato its 
ecisions. Tt was suggested thatthe Lengoe whould enforce 
ite decsions by public opiioc in all the vations of the 
Taagoe, This was prevented as «novel idea becsue 
owe bave hitherto always taken for granted that tbe two 
items “court” sad “ police” are necessary attebutes 
of law and order. The vovelty of the proposed solution 
coasnte prycbologically in that ite author stripped the 
item " police” as & supertiuous attnbute fross nz concept 
of elvis order. He allowed his concept to particule 
itaif along some other roate toward practical exvostion 
‘This conte can be represeated as «crossroad that bears 
the aga “"faterational gubse opinion". This sign we 
se ow stopping to look at, The rosd that we bwve 
alwnys talon in the past bears the sgn “‘mulitary police 
power”, bat we bare been ss accustomed to take this 
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road that we have never even sex the sign. Both roads 
‘re expresso of the motive to have civic onder. We hava 
‘never before been conscious at so early and abstract a stage 
fn the expreasion of this motive. We are in the habit of 
adding precansciously the atiributes of miitarypolios power 
0 that thee attnbates are already present and taken tor 
ated when the motive becomes focal for consclous 
selection of further pertculars, 

‘We can represent the pro-focal partioutarieation as though 
‘we were pasting a fri in the rood at night wile we are 
‘sleep. In the morning we wake up aod are counted 
‘about the cros-wouds further oc. The crossroads that 
we passed daring the night are taken for granted became 
‘we Know nathing about them. The later eromconds art, 
of course, of more restricted nigaifcanoc than the choices 
that could bave been made earlier in the trip. The decision 
at every forkin the road represents the addition of particlars 
to the motive in its course toward overt expreson. Our 
Joeation when we wake up represeats the status of the 
motive when it becomes foral. The tums that are made 
ster we wake up represent the control af foresight oF 
Intelligence, At every tom we attempt to live thoogt 
fimagnally what we may expect ahead of us, We inhibit 
four progress until we have done this, and we make our 
choice, if it is done rationally, on the basis of such meatal 
‘rial and error. ‘The maxmum control and foresight 
and the widest ronge of posuble adjustment is in genera! 
attained by the individual who can make focal kis motives 
in thelr skeletal and abstract form before they have abaorbed 
‘ny habitual or preeonacivusly preferred attributes, The 
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‘thinker is the mam who does act take for granted even 
‘that which Is generally accepted as commen sense. Even 
‘oar habitual ways of doing things and cur preconacious 
prnfereneas are erilaated by him as though they were 
ponmble alternatives, bat by mo means as though they 
were the inevitable and axly ones. 

have in thin section shown the spplicatin of the varioaz 
Principles of inteligent adjustment hat I have so far 
Gscussed. I have asrumued a unsversl ideo-moter tendency 
for all conscious Lite, It is not saficient to aay that ideas 
tend sooner of later to express themwelvet io action. Ideas 
always tend to define themselves motorially. The effect 
of this univernal tendency on the peychlogical object 1 
have called partiouarisation. Intelligest ondact immplion 
he inhibition of a motive at an undefined stage in order to 
‘nice it focal In ty incomplete form, By 90 doing we are 
‘otter able to select its further perticalars and eluminate 
mentally lived farleres from overt exprestion. This has 
‘also been described a3 essentially « process of tral and error 
Which tales place mentally instead of overtly with 
consequent nurvival value for the onganiess. All conrcioms 
Ife is according to this point of view to be considered a9 
‘unfhaisbed action, and its biological value isto be jodged i. 
‘he light of the sdaptive adjustments to whach the conscious 
operations actnally lend. Finally, sm abstraction is an 
‘unfinished want oF seed which is focal for the purpose of 
electing with foresight the means of neutralizing it. An 
abstraction of « high order is, accordingly, a want which is 
focal whes it has oaly a relatively small namber of attributes. 
To think is to test the tentative additional attribstes by 
living thelr consequences imaginally. 


CHAPTER VII 


Inman amp Tsreuucence 


Suppose that the motive on a parbcular occasion is to 
reaalve a dificalty foe which one would ordinarily think of 
‘money 08 the solution. The motive can define itself in any 
cone of many different particular forms muck as to barrow tho 
money fram a frend, at the bank, eara it, delay some other 
payout, give a note, charge i, amd s9 on, Suppoue that 
the motive defines itself i the idea of borrowing the money 
froma a fiend, Additional nttnbutes ere meceusry in the 
form of decsding from whom to borrow. 

‘At each stop this process of pertiularzation the motive 
Aiscards all bat one of the several posibiities until it isen 
‘in ovect form, Now nuppove that the motive to grt ame 
money for an emergency is allowed to iuase ampulsvely wad 
‘without cousnous mlection atthe successive stages, It may 
then ianve as « request of a fiend who happens to be near 
just at this momest. It might be an inopportune moment, 
tnd it might be the wrong friend. The overt expression of 
‘heraotive results in felure, ie. the motive isnot neatralced 
‘nd its presare is sil felt. We may formolate this unin- 
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‘The particwavisation i unintelgently sid and dane, and 
it results in failure. The above definition of the motive 
follows the line of last resistance withoat inhibition, fore- 
sight, or emacions choice of means to an end. 

‘Now suppose that we introduce a modicum of intligescn 
ana this adjustment, Thes woold comaist of an inhibition 
of alate sage of the mofave as,for example, at tep number 5. 
‘You are going to ask this particaarSriend for the monry but 
you anticipate the emberrassmeat of folilling your motive 
ight now waile be is talking with « group of people. You 
decide to approach him during the course of the evening, 
‘The motive has been allowed to expres set by folowing 
tthe line of last resirtance, by impalive wad oncomscious 
‘particulatsation te the perorptual stage, Conscious 
(guidance appears first coly 43 you are aboot to step over to 
‘hia tient wit your errand. Then you forse the oonse- 
‘quence and inhibit. "You allow the motive, ast appear tj, 
‘0 partcularze ite again along some other roate—soch 83 
asking thi friend Intern the evening. If that is not incon 
sistent with your various motives much as getting the 
money and your desire for social approval, the motive wilt 
express itself overtly in ths way. 

Let us now introduce mare inteligence into this adjut- 
ment. Instead of taking for granted impulsively that the 
money is to be obtamed from thes pariclar theod, we 
“stop " to cmsider. Perhaps some other frlend would be & 
Detter exprassian of the motive. Here you wil notice that 
the motive becomes conscos at «lem defined stage auch as 
ft step 4. Ta the prrmous case we allowed the motive 
‘impulsively to pass by the stage at which some other friend 
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aight bave been selected. The easier in the paychologial 
‘ct wo introduce couscous choice of particulars, the more 
amtalgent is the adyustment, the fewer willbe the objectively 
recorded failures, and the greater will be the sumber of 
available solutions which are not thought of is unintelligent 
and impulave condact. 

‘Wo shall now consider a sil! more intligent adjnstmnent. 
‘Aamume that the motive to get some mousy is inbibited ut 
‘ep 4. The idea is then to got out of the emergency by 
(getting tome money which we propose to borrow. At this 
point we stop the impulse and atk “where?” We can 
porticularite this unpulse along several routes auch ax a 
friend, or the bank. We Sve mentally exch of the routes 
‘hat may appear, and our motive expresses itself along that, 
courte of action which is least inconsistent with the action 
patterns that charactense our pecsomabty. By stopping 
‘the impulse at this stage we may come upoa a type of sole 
toa which woold be entirdy missed if we allowed the 
Impulse to Docume mare defined before giving conscoous asd. 
“The first requisite for the appearance of an itea us to stop 
‘ad wait for it to appear. The lever idea may or may not, 
‘appear depending partly oa our mentality, the ncentives, 
‘and the amount of thought that we bave given to the 
problem ; bat to inhibit the impulse and to wait for a new 
Sen wil at least give that new idea chance to become focal, 

Ty the motve ss arestad at step 2 for cational guidance, 
‘we shall not be taking it for granted that the money in to 
‘veborrowed. There are other ways of geting moary besides 
Yverrowing it. I'am not bere implying that borrowing is 
necessarily an uninieligent thing to do, Whet I am 
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toterested to show is that the impulsive od nlaeligent 
setistaction of a want takes for granted any aaation which 
seoms handy, and fei to discover the posible slotions 
‘which might have appeared by stating the motive in i 
most sbetract and generalized form. If the money geting 
motive were astillioceabtract form a te 1, we should 
not even take for ranted that money is necessary. Ifthe 
emmcgecy i realign the mont abutract wey poostle we 
may thnk of some clever manmvre which solves the 
Acuity veithout money. The Yeo Hateligeat condoct 
‘would assume many of these particulars and woo!d cepreest 
‘the problem already filled with specifications that are taken 
for grunted, The result is that ummtelligent bebavicur 
contra only a insite range of pou adjustmeata 

Consider again the situation of retalation for an insalt. 
‘The peeeart af an instinctive adjustment urvlly caves the 
motive to defiue itself through the eational stages without 
ratioual choice of means. The motive becomes conscious 
at the perceptual sage im aiming the fet. I the motive 
were hibited at a less defined stage we should have it in 
tha foes af en iden to injure ocr oppeaent—juat how ?— 
‘that is what we are now thinking about. We might discover 
sways of damaging his sizes oc repatation wach would 
fn fhe Jong run be sntaactory and lew dangerous for Us 
Pipcally. But it ie charecternc of typically instinctive 
Dehavioar that it a driven by contidenbie emotional 
presse, and itis therfore expecially dificult to inlbit 
the instinctive ove at an sbetact o Imago stage of 
completion. Fo this reason ii ot 0 often accomplished. 
Whee itis accomplished, we spk of it asa feat of salt 
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coutrel I believe that instisetive and cational eomdoct are 
‘by mo means mutually exchuive, Ax instinctive act is bo 
rational if it has bem defined by conscious chaice of meana 
‘toon end at the imaginal level of st expres. 

Tteligence can im this sense be defined a8 a capacity 
‘which can be comsidered es superimposed on ihe SSeormotor 
tendency. Try to entertain the concept “lamp” for 
example. It tends to define itsef 43 @ particular lamp— 
4 floor Iamp—tungrien—alk shade—bive shade-it is kt— 
itiahere-and coon. It require inition of no mean order 
‘to retain a concept as soc, unlee we are aided by habitaal 
sunipolation ofits properties, sch as in mathematics oF 
Insguage. The ante apples tovensation. Iemafteral quite 
‘font to be conscious of the veonation red without letting 
4 booms ¢ rd samething. 

‘The cortex bas been described by mecroloysts as having 
for one ot its functions tbe iahibstion of the lower centres, 
If ths is 0, it is ot inconsistent with the assertions here 
‘made oasoermng the dase relationship betworn inhibition 





only incidentally curious about ite neurological 
equivalents. 


CHAPTER IX 


‘Tus Sawa Quaurriss 


‘Let un consider the fact thatthe energy of the stimslaton 
of a recapter fe not sultceat to account for the grows body 
adjustments of the organism. The fact males it noceasary 
to dlatinguiah between tro energy ystems, ove atsing fon 
‘ths extemal stimalus and one wat ts source m the organism 
ital, These two exergy systems should not be comuered 
sus hypothetical Thea existence is obvious in the fact that 
‘theamount of mergy i the scab meuficent to wocout 
toe tha body adjusteents of the organism. These two 
artes wre dutingushed m severs) fundamental ways, 
“The extera! syste is msigitiant in coroparizon with the 
‘ternal system a far aa the nergy impzngmg onthe receptor 
sariace is concerced. The exteratl syston is fortuitous in 
las erection beenue ite presence or cheene o the organ 
depends largely ox the direction iz which the receptor 
surfaces happen to be expesed. The internal syste is 
urected parposively for the neois and contorts of the 
dnganlam these muy be eeaaad at the moxent. That 
samot be sad about the sinuhe energy as such, These 
‘atements refer tothe exteroseptoc. 

Tho interocetors get their stilaton fram the physio- 
Yegical conditions of the body and may be consilere a3 
serving the mu tile for the crebro-specal system aa that 
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served by the extrvoepters, Both the exterceptor and 
the interocetars sive the cues for the cmebrospinal 
machinery tobe st in motion to bring shout relief, sod to 
vatisfy the bodily needs, 

1f he stimuation touches ove ofthe fndamental motives 
of the enguniam it wil be Keenly concerned and inteanly 
crmaccns. The wtlity ofthe organi mppim the omy 
nctmary for making the gros adjustments n tre of the 
stimulation. It is in this eae Chat the stimation acts 
‘like « trigger. The stumulation constututes « minor energy 
system which releases the major internal energy sources of 
the eganias to mle te wants. 1 the timation dows 
‘pot touch one af thene interna! desires, nothing happens, and 
‘the stimalation is treated with indifference. It ix for this 
‘reason that our reaction to a stimulation camnot possibly 
bo stated wholly in terms ofthe eizuks, The maa factors 
determining the ceaponse ace the internal condos ofthe 
organism itel{, Of courve we cam say that, other thingy 
‘being equal, « large stinvalus, « moving stimulus, an intense 
stimulus, will attract our attention more readily than a small, 
ne, ail an, a weak osc. This som the pincipl had, 
other things being ogi the large moving, e005, 294 2oval 
stimulation is likely to indicate future discomfort, failure, 
and even death. But other things are not equal except in 
he indecent aboratry sittin. Tes tat tnt we tend 
te remember the at fies in «Bit of nontenalablos 
‘are rly the the items ia the mile f thelist But 
csc real is determined far more by the consideration 8 to 
‘whether we care aboat the sylables It is poauble, thes, 
10 dere the reaction as facuan of the slmalation t9 
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2 Simited extent, if we make the assamption that the 
motivation ts constant. 

‘This couocing applins ceadlly enough to these tuations 
ja which we have « more or lew conscious purposs 
fumotiattly in mind. But it does not x0 obviously apply 
4o those situations in which we velar and simply allow a 
ease impcemion to register with um attitude of indifeace 
on our part. Suppose that I am at this moment entindly 
‘calm end satiated and that my mind in x more or ews peaceful 
Wank, F have no momentary proses and I let my eyes 
fum more orlesaet random. Let ws suppose that they fall oa 
(glass paperweight fa front of me. Tamm comiclons of th 
secnseimpreasions of reflected lignt from the glass cube. 
T have previously oaid that every conscions wsoment fn an, 
‘unfiniahed act, ond this ig true whenever coniclourness 
secves its bilogtcal function. Buti this case I am enter 
‘taining «conscious state, and T om sure thet I have po 
‘irpose oc action in mind. The senseimpresions are 
oval and yet no action is insight or even intended. 1 prefer 
‘to consider these volitionaly indifferent mental stater as 
slight ripples of the interaal exergy system caused by the 
stlonaition of « woeptor surface, the Snternel eamegy 
sryrtem, the degree of satisfaction of my various purposes at 
‘thle monzent, isin w state of equilibrium, itis will posable 
‘that the energy of the stimolation of a receptor may chose 
‘alight disturbance of my interaal calm. Bat ifthe simula 
‘Hon is rather indiffeeat to my various motives, wothing 
‘will happen beyond the supericial ripple of awareness of 
‘the seuseimprestion. If the light which is being reflected. 
from the paperweight shoud be suficiently intense to masks 
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se maconnfertble, the scmalation would op Jonger be as 
{ndiferent ripple in conscioumess because it wool then 
constitute the com is terms of which T would sake some 
appropriate arm tod hand movement to mave the paper 
‘weight 00 2 to megsia comfort, Te difereace between 
‘these two situations is simply that whea the stimulation 
lu indiferent to my momentary purposes, it causes coly what 
hava called 2 supecicil ripple in emsciousmeas. Such a 
flight disturbance fram am fndifierent extemal soarce 
comstitutns sensory excacioutsems. Tt isin that eta that 
‘we can discriminate between sease qualita. Bat when the 
stismulrtion touches oue of our stats of satidactioo we lend 
‘rom our vitality the energy to attain satistaction im teres 
of the seusary cus. It is in that case tht tbe seeory coe 
is ved imagznally t0 its equivedent contact experienc, It 
‘In then that perception serves inthe re whic in tx normal 
‘iological jatifontion. 

ean well imagise a eacere objection to my analysis of 
‘meta Ife, which would rum like this: “Iam not vo eure 
‘that my mental satan are always mfaished actions. It ix 
not enticely obvious that my purposes always start my 
‘thinking. The stinslus sem to servo as the starting-point 
for my conscious sate zight now when I am. perseving 
this indiferent object.” Tam granting thatthe stinaatioe 
fram the environment may be primarily responsible for « 
‘ate of awareness. But I am considering & mere mental 
state of aareue as biologicaly insigaitcant and only 
{ncidmnéal to those moce important situations in which the 
‘timalation tape one of our parpores. When the stimulation 
Jeads to an sdjovtient, the stimaks serves madly wo 
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trigger to release the expression of my own Puryeses, the 
cexpresion of my own larger exerey supply. It is only that 
kind of stimalation which is wsefol for us, Indiferent 
awurvntes of sense qualities has no sorvival value. Tt is 
Incidental to the situations in which the awareness of mae 
qualities serves a purpove. It is our capacity to paticularize 
‘the eemte iniprenalona to thei ejvalent expected contact 
experience, capacity to deine our purposes i the form of 
‘expected experinnca evm in the absence of the stimalation 
‘hat constitutes intelligence. Purposes awarenem should 
be considered av a supericis ripple on coouiousist, a 
‘moment of introverson, a ight disturbance caused by the 
ction ofthe reowptor, a trigaer ection which fails to relewse 
‘any motivation to act. we sould hacestly note out 
senseimprenions during the course of a day we should 
probably God that the great majority of our percepts are 
‘actually looked for. {¢ is rdatively rare that 2 stunalus 
‘snot actually mac or lees consciooaly hunted fo. 

‘The sense qualities have received perhaps mare attention 
froma pychologits than acy other prychlogicl wbjact, 
If we study these sense qualities forthe ultimate object of 
‘eating them tothe functons ef the organi on «biological 
nit, the study will be fits. Thin stn fat being dane 
‘when seso-ampeemions are stutied an means for mpase 
Yeealimtion. Av paychologists we are justiied in being 
interested in sense qualities ax such. We shaold not be 
impatient, howevec, with the general stndent who comes to 
1 foe lantruction in peychology, to ear: bow the imam 
sind works when ts actaally werking, to Jan why poople 
‘ink, act, and lve as they do. He i legitimately intrested 
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in motivation paychology. We sbould not expect him to be 
interested io the dynazically fodierent ease qualities 23 
such, And yet we alten devote the fit and major part of 
‘ur eosrses to this paycholopicallyremate topic, 

‘Te ideal course in peychology for the beginning calloge 
student would be ooe in which the various human wants and 
esis ere dascibed as sources ef conduct, These sourom, 
in our present state of imowledge, would have tobe destribed 
‘n terms of the types of bebeviour and i terms of the types 
of tatistuction which they crave. It would not be necessary 
(fost that the description of these sources of conduct be 
catirely complete, or that the clawifcations be mutually 
‘exclusive, The main purpose sbould be to familiarise the 
student in am exphit way with what he alraidy ‘sows 
fntuiively--the mainspriags of buman conduct, It would 
do no arm to analyse the posible motives, conscious and 
‘unconscious, that omy be exemplified in history, puiition, 
‘the courts, literature, and biography. Complete agreement 
940 the eurces and motives of conduct canaot be expecta, 
but with continned study divested toward the sources of 
thumen condvct, experimental procedures for verification 
of hypotheses will eventually be fortheaming. What we 
‘need first ofall ix waht of exopasi, a shift i the direction 
‘m which we look for explanatory extegones in peychoiony, 
4 it from the mere description of the objective environ 
ment to a description of the individual himself end the 
‘atiinctons that stem to constitate his happiness, Merely 
tm accomplish such a shift of interest in peychologial 
‘teaching will immediately make it truly a study of the Boman 
‘und. Toe quantitative point of view need not be dscardad 
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astheidea sieatifi methad, bots introduction nto papcho- 
logy has been foresd to mach an extent that we bave found 
‘At cessary to leave mind in order to be quantitative. We 
‘have tumed our attention to the meassrable environment 
oe tho mere wks of being accate and quantlative, Tt 
4s moce Isoportant for us to retain our true subject-matter, 
‘he bmman tind, even with pooudo-siantiSe methods than 
1p desert our subject-matter in order to be quantitatively 
scenul. 

Alter the student bas surveyed the fed of hurnan motives, 
‘he wil be Interested to see what happens to these motives 
‘when their qxpretmion a factated, frastated, or fahibited, 
Hie wil be intrested to aot how the kumin animal acts 
when sever] parsla! motives clash for cantrl, ow motives 
seek mbolitute satistactions, and how these mbetitite 
suuslacions can be consciouly controled by the individual 
Dimtelf and by pube opinion. Thea, forthe stadent who 
pedaticen ix prychology, further oppoctumty sould be 
‘ven to wtody the amse organs io deta and the poyso- 
logical md neuslogcal ects which ure ioown to peralel 
‘the meatal phenomena which are catral for papcbslogy. 


CHAPTER X 
Avrane Tamemic 


‘Stated ina condensed way we should conser thinking at 
ealitle when it looks toward actual execution io the real 
‘wotld about us, whereas autistic thinking ie thet which 
‘we indalge {9 for partial satisfaction of our ambitions, 
without intending to execute those ambitions in ony real 
sense. we are dayedreaming of the wocoet that we uhonld 
Ian to have, oF of the satitaction of our various vir, 
‘we re doing tists thinkmg. i our thinking comsideriog, 
the ways and toeane of attsining our ambitions in reality, 
then weare doing reahticthinkang. It mill of cour realy 
be een that there is no sharp line of intinetion between 
thane two types of thinking, although we can readily recog 
‘ize the two extremes as such. Tis coutiooum from soe 
peyehclogial categry to avcther is alnovt univer, We 
Ihave peevlondy seen this with regard to mach cofagorlnt 
‘ax perception snd imagination. The terns ara uxfal is 
Austlogeishing types of mental activity even though they 
shade into each other and are inapplicable in any definite 
‘way to many ordinary mental sata which Involve cements 
of both the contrasting casecations, 

‘The provocation for autistic thinking is found inthe ease 
‘with which mental satisfaction of our ambitions and desires 
can be attalned, us compered with the diiculies and the 
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competition wach are to be overcome in order actually to 
attain our ends If the dificulies that confront us ix the 
attainment of gor embitions seem almost insumouatable, 
‘here i the possiblity of gaining at least momentary 
satisfuction by day-dreuming of soooess. If 3 peroon is 
telatively unpopular with the opposite mex, there it a kind 
cof partial satisaction in day dreaming the attainment of 
‘hat popularity. The weebling frequently day-dreams of 
feats of remarkable strength and of the adasiation which 
1be would ke to enjoy but whick be is either too lexy or too 
‘tipped physically to attain. The child may dream aboot 
an orgy of cake, candy, and jam, which may be partially 
‘denied in reality. We sboold sot jump to the conclaxion 
‘hat all day-dreamiog and all sleep-draming arm n0cee- 
sarily with-fulilment, but that this factor is apparent in 
mont forme of day-dreaming would probably be admitted 
Dy every franks observer of MS own mental life, 

Most of the prychoanalytic interpretations of mental 
states redocn them to expressions of wishes, ‘The Fraadhan 
poychology is based primary on the interpeetation of free 
moving thought us wish-fulilmest. With this point our 
‘Prevent diacsion in entirely in accord. What we have bees. 
calling the Ideimpolves, the dycamic sl, ix identical with 
the Lido of the peycho-analyti schools. Io their writing, 
‘the origin of menta ite i either explicitly stated tobe in the 
‘organism, or the disewusion impli such an assumption, 
‘AD the cxvirocmeatal factors are interpeeted as oppoc- 
‘tunities for the expremion of the Hhido, 

“he geceral provocation for suet akog Se the eane 
‘with which imagica satisfaction of a motive may ba atiained 
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compared with the uml dticltis of attaining a mative 
which has been suficictly blocked to become keenly 
vnscious. There are several typical situations mnder this 
‘peceral bead which it may be profitable to Beep in mind 
‘whe attempting to clasily any particslar occurrence of 
sctlte thinking. hall st four such subslasaes which I 
should coasider as logical posites, bot I cannot say 
saything regarding the relative frequency of these diferent 
types of provocation for zatstic thinking or day-dreaming, 
‘The fist that comes to mind le that of fodolenen, It je 
conceivable that a person may have the ability to attala his 
‘od, and that tbe situation is stable and even immediately 
‘rwent, but that he & too indolent to act. In wach 1. cave 
cone should probably say that the motive i, in this man, not 
very strong, o¢ that he as rather mmscal in vame aspect of 
ia volo make-up. 

‘A more interesting case would be the situation in which w 
som has actualy tried to attain bis purpose nd has failed. 
‘He may then withdraw to himself, 1s it were, xd day-dream 
the attainment of his ambitions instead of trying repeatedly 
to realise them in the environment. He may pechaps become 
Boomy and pesinste. He withcnws fem socal contact 
atleast in those particulars in which his frostrated motive 
1 invalved. He spends 2s time galsing eome partial 
satisfaction in dreaming of the attaloment of his mds and 
‘he consequences of such sttamment. This situetion can 
‘be thought of as rather momentary, temporary, of a8 & 
amore of las permanent mental state, following 1 fitue, 
‘Examples of the mamentary Kind of antstc ticking fs the 
situation of = small boy who has been “ Biche by Bis 
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stronger or mace darters opponent. The bey wil agina 
bimaelf a giant, a hero, subduing his opponent with the 
greatest case and recesing popular acclamation for his 
ssupenority. This astrates a function of autitic thinking 
in relimiog the motive partially at Teast in an overty 
fnflecnal way. T shoald repeesent tus second type of 
autistic thinkiag in Fig. ax by the motive which becomes 
focal at F in the thought of beating the opponent. It 
cexpremes itsel overly by the partculanzation A to D, at 
1a the diagram. Suppose now that the fal overt pertion- 
Tasitation of the motive in the attributes ABCD falls to 
relleve the motive. The mative tobe master isi there and 
‘it may ign in contioving the fight or it may tagoe merely 
‘inmentalform. When the motive becames focal. as at F, the 
‘uicoenstu ovectiavus is iahiuted and « ments! particularina- 
tuo of the succes 8 batted an at Itt eharucter- 
inti of aubutic thinking that itis not very consuteat as 10 
‘the romans whereby the wad isto be attained. This I have 
fndieated by leaving out of autistic thinking the plausible 
mans whereky the end might be attained such as the 
partlcdstization ABC. Antutic thinking revolves about 
Abe end D and ignores as far ax possible the absence of suit- 
ble means to arrive at D. Tz the case of autistic thinkang 
hat we have just deseribed we bave an inefective mental 
anticipation of satistaction following an overt fae. This, 
4s another Instance of the trialand-error expreasion of the 
sontive which refuses to be assimilated elewhere imme- 
‘Gately, ‘ts repented overt expremion inhibited beeanse 
of its impossibility, and some partial satisfaction is guined 
‘by imagining the success which has i reaity been denied. 
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ALthind type of autistic thinking i cansed by a motive that 
i too weak to farce its way to succesful expreason in overt 
‘behaviour, especially If some resistance of facoavenience is 
encountered. The motive may, nevertheless, be strong 
enough to case day-dreaming. The weak motive which 
‘exprenes itself is autistic form may be indicative of a 
personality in which the lfoimpulse of various types are 
‘weak, and it may alto be indicative of « persalty that haa 
not became accustomed to overoome real éficalica and to 
take the neceasity for efort ax a matter of come. The 
former cause i in the weak personality itll, and the latter 
cause te primarily fn the moral expestence of the mibject. 

‘A fourth type of provocation for autistic thinking in the 
‘condict of several motives which are smaltaneously pressing 
foc expression. When the satisfacbon of one of these 
‘motives means the frustrating of another motive, the 
conflict {5 wdentical with a flare which 1 anticyated 
reatally, Ifthe two sotives are very unequal ia sreagth, 
the stronger will sorvive and resch expression with » shght 
isapyemtment of the weaker motive. In euch cases 
have mixed satistaction, ops strong motive being satiated 
and a weaker motive becoming conscious as having been 
denied. ‘When both of the motves are strong we hate several 
lends of resolution pomstie. Some of the ways in which 
‘ontict of motives is resoived lead to insanity. 

‘The main diference betwees entstc thinking and realistic 
‘thinking is mot in the actual content of the Ghought tel, at 
in the attitude of the thinker toward the attainment or 
satisfaction for which the thinking is wrmally a preparation. 
a racic inking the actor anticipates th satisfaction, Fm 
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cxutsic thanking the acor Hives imepinally the sabsfacion 
self. Im reaisic thinking tha adi is srining 10 alisin, 
ehereat i anders thinhang the acer Ties the ateinmont 
imaginelly ax though it had already Been reached. Tt is not 
‘possible to diferentiate the two forms of thinking marely 
Dy the content. Both dea! with imaginlly represented 
experience, Both deal with ideationsl or conceptual 
representations of expected experience. Both represent a 
willingness of the thinker to live the imaginal experience in 
reality if it were readily at Wand, Both may have the 
‘appearance of abstraction, end both forma of thought may 
rive enjoyment to the thinker. The eatistic form of thought 
's, of comes, leo critical of the means for attaining the 
imaginal experience because in this form of thought the 
Instinctive satisfactions of the day-dceam are ceprisentea a4 
ving already been attained. 

1 one is thinking about socething thet bes no fonediate 
Dehaviowristic equivalest, such es the solation of a purse, 
the satisfacticn that one is seeking moay be merely the feeling 
‘of control and rasstery. While thinking about the puzzle, 
the attitude un characterstcally that of realisnc thought 
becouse it is an attitude of expectatioa of foture attainment ; 
it ism serch with efit for tbe means of ettxining future 
sotslaction; it {s an attitude io which the inelloctive 
spontaneous ideas are promptly discarded as soon 1 their 
Inefectivencsais deSnitely anticipated. It isnot, therefore, 
the exclusively mental reference of the thought that const 
tates the criterion of astistic thinking. The way to deter 
sine whether thinking at any roment is realistic or mutistic, 
18 to ack what the attitede is with regard to atfsinmiant. 1 
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the attainment is imayisaly represented us having been 
reached, if the attainment is ivaginally being enjoyed, the 
thinking can be decared with certainty to be antistc. 

T have described autistic thinking as though it were 
utirdly bad and to be sbunced. Sach a recommendation 
should be guided by the cicumstances. A child that 
spends much time day dreaming shosld be easoarged to 
‘artlcipate in activities which involve conerete reality in 
onder to establish as habitual 2 willingness to check day- 
vuming ccresioeally with reference to ts probable 
sucoenful jae. ‘But to insist on this can also be overdose, 
‘The penn who live in particulary in concein rmaity, in 
that which is obyiouly practical on the face oUt, 6 living 
1 hfe of narrow asefulnesn, Most concretoarunded pervs 
‘who pride themselves ox being “practical” hve eich liven, 
Tae wuehulnesn Is necewarly restricted because their 
winds wok excuively with the socalled practical 
pesticuare 

‘tm a question of coasiderable practical und edacatioas! 
fmportancn ta determine the extect to which amutetic 
‘thinking is to be encouraged or discouraged. Funda- 
‘mentally, autistic thinking is not effective in reaching the 
solution to a pressing probles, bocaute the thinker take the 
attitude of enjoying the imaginal goa instead of devoting 
himself to the search for weysof.attainingit in realty. But, 
on the other hand, we mut not forget that a certain mount 
of the free moving thought of the amtistic sort gives oppor. 
‘nity for many ideas to appear which would not appear 
‘withthe strictly realistic process. The reason for this in 
‘that in auttic thinking there ss marked redaction in tho 
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citi evaluation of mcans to ends, and ideas which are 
‘reuately relevant might be discarded inthe raiatic attitade 
em sccount of superficial incongraity. An iia which 
appears in the sutstic attitade may be favoured for ue 
explicit reson hot simply because it seems attractive, 
‘Such an iden is not infrequently loaded with some cheracter- 
ietic that i esvential for an eftective solution of « problem, 
Yt is probably toe that the best ideas regarding ou 
problems come to ws in attitudes that are relatively free 
from immediate purposive restzicuons. The beat thinkers 
are theca who allow themecves a considerable amount of 
daydreaming, but the Interests that guide such revert 
shold be social in their besefita rather than individual and 
immediately peronal. A good pervonality cannot be 
eveloped ta the pervon who Finite bis conscious lle wtrictly 
to purpaive thought. When the autatic attitude is carried 
to extremen the actor becomes relatively usstom becawe be 
ssvudas by his wotitic babes the trial-and-error struggle for 
attaining desired reality. Teachers should recogauxe the 
sdvantage and the disadvantages of utltic thinking, 
‘They should encourage it where itis entry lacking, while 
lducouraging it where the attitude is interfering with 
productive accomplishment. 


‘Tue Foxcriow oy Lerrrecrre Apjornesrs 


‘There are many interesting fects in normal momm 
‘rly disrupted mental life which may be considered wader 
‘the tide of this section, Let us consider a motive or dis- 
satisfaction which a attempting to get elie through overt 
adjustzzent of soma kind. The motive may be considered 
43 n poewrare which expremes itself, more o leat, at ramdocn 
inditlerent overt forms until one act ix exeeated wii gives 
elle, This drains the motive and there is no farther case 
foc coatinued tialanderor behaviour. The last act, 
which drained the motive und satisfied it, is called the 
succenful act, We have In a previous section considered 
‘the manner is which the consequences of « proposed adyust- 
‘met are antlelpated mentally. If that astctpation is & 
failure the intended act ia na longer drives by the motive, 
tis no longer identical or integral with the motive, and it 
‘therefore simply disappears. The pressure still remains 
and expresaes ftpelf in manoe other idea or anticipated act 
‘which is driven by the motive as Joog as the proposed act is 
identical with the motive. Tis trial-and-error process may 
‘be maintained io overt behaviow, a peroeptul anticipation, 
or a the fore of the sll earie anticipation of isagication, 
Consider now the situation in which a strong motive, 
‘which lo close to the malneprings of our lives, remains 
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asatisied for some time. This deive way ether be dint 
‘pated by being drained into other more of leas equivalent 
‘husnels o it may resin 06 a presure Which i ready to 
pertlolaize iteat in any manner through che dightest 
‘provocation. This we beve also coasidered in ration to 
the secsitvencss to allghts of « person wio doce not feel 
secially, peoessiccally, fmancally or otherwise sure of 
lowell, Such a parson has the universal motive of slt- 
‘expansion or sll-amertion whics has not been piven adequate 
expression ana rele. 

“The kind of relief to which we bave so far given our 
attention is that which is eflectve, hat which satan ho 
motive and drains st. Alter its satsfaction the ndivadual 
4s not v0 seatituve to alghts, pechape, a be wat before 
rredving something ia the way of socal approval and 
ecogzstion unless he as lived for ong time i a subexisive 
‘tttude, There are mtvations in which we cxn gos a motive 
expcening tel overtly ia ways which are carey iaadaquate 
and totally meficcuve, These constitute one of the mort 
intereating topice in haman prychology because ote can, 
study them in everyday le ia oneself and in other people. 
‘They constitute good indices of the mental life and character 
‘of people, and their undertanding cam only be of advantage 
fn the improvement of ate’ own characte. 

In Fig. 12 I have represented what may be thought of 
as talosg place when a motive suddenly bots ost in aa 
adjustnent which is ox some occasions ebsalutely dats- 
mental to its gensine satstaction. How does this come 
about ? Tn the Gagram I have represented the motive 
‘which ted to pacticotarze itself to express tell. This it 
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done elther by mental or overt tial end exror. Suppose 
that the craving winch demande satisfaction attempts 
expremion in mazy ways which are all unmucomstol, I i 
fot unreatanable to soppose that the presume, the demand 
for nnd mustence oo stsfaction, ie thereby incre! If 
you start a body of water flowing in a certain direction it is 
1 esos matter to sop ite flow middely. Something may 
Tout ifthe volume of water and its velocity ace suficient 
to constitute a considerable momentum. So itis with the 
raalnaprings of our ving. Ia the dugram Ihave represented 
‘this increase of pressure of the motive in successive trials 
by increasing the width of the section at the point where the 
consequmeas of the proposed tral act can be foreuma. AB 
we ncreage the woth ofthis rctor by the increaud preasre 
‘of the motive there will be more opportunity for the motive 
to beenk through {2 adjustments which would not have 
constituted the path of last renstanoe et the inital stagee 
‘of the dave. It is not unreasonable to suppeee that oa 
some occamons the motive will express atseif through an. 
Adjustment which afords raief 12 the very immediate 
‘prromptal sttuation, but which dom not ia Uke Song rin 
‘atily the motive, Sach an ajastment woald beineSectve 
‘when considered inthe light of ts consequences, at it would 
be efecive in the most immediate sente and at might eve 
‘the purpose of draining the motive. 

Te is a matter of general observation that we are Int 
competent to make kees intelligent judgmmta when wo ere 
‘wrought sp emotoaally than when we are in a calm state 
of mind. Interpreted with releence to the refex citealt, 
‘thle would simply mean that when the urgency for an 
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sdjustment 1 not specially severe we can inhibit the 
cexpresios of the motive at an unfsishetideational stage m 
order to live through imagiaally the remote consequences 
cof the proposed particularization, But thinis not ocasy when 
‘he urgency fe severs. This le typically the cae when we 
faze emotionally excited. Tae pressure demanding relic, 
the gency for ax adsptive adjustment, ig then high, and 
‘he ideomotor tendeacy wll then be comerpondingly 
strong. Thla tendeney will pertculamae and expres the 
motive without the imaginal venation of which we should 
De capable when the motive is lew immediately vital, 

‘Another consideration is the number of avaiable afynst- 
‘meuts which increases 4s the pressure o the motive creams, 
‘We do find this in the fact that when we are emotionally 
‘cited, when the urgency for an immediate adjustment is 
strong, we express car motives with mazy acts in addition 
to that one act which alone would have ronstituted the 
sccesshil edyastment. The pressive spills over, as it were, 
inte adjacent and other actions besides the one which smay 
‘have been intended. This is typical aot only of the situa 
‘tans ia which our rotivatios is excessive but also in those 
asen which random trial and exrar bos wot yet by habit 
‘been reduced to the most effective eagle and final common, 
ath, 

‘Let us consider an illustration. Grant that we all poses 
meurioament as one of the main sources of motivation for 
(wr coudoct. In its ultimate biclogizal sense this motiva- 
Hom may be defended as instinctive, a Gsive to be sccaptat 
‘by the herd, to Bave the protection which in afforded by 
membership in the herd, to be ecorpied by the strmgest 
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sand roost powerhil and indent) herd. This lastinct is in 
‘he case ofthe homan mind a universal demand for the social 
recognition of oar group, of ou friends and co-workers, of 
‘the general public a8 far a8 oar soca) world allows it to be 
included in our wf-concapt. Praise, promot, deference 
‘0 vs, acknowledgment of our necessity and importance, 
acceptance of us 13 socially warthowinle maividuel, natity 
this motive The fallure to get any of theve satisfactions 
‘makes us rates, unhappy in the place where we are living, 
critical of evmything mthout knowing the oxaue, perhaps, 
arrogant and intolerant in our demands for recognitog in 
‘the marzow and inmediate mse, 

‘Dung the bours of his job a labourer is perhaps endered. 
about as though he were a noneatity without sel-respect, 
His works not rede a part of himsell. Ec finds in the shop 
10 opportunity to express and satity his owa importance, 
‘na opportunity to show bow clever und capable be thinks 
Ihe ls, This motivation i universal. Tt applicn to every 
‘rman being. All of up demand Sst the reoognitioa of 
‘hove immediately about us. It we fail to get it hee fa our 
‘working environment we transfer cur interests and our self 
‘concept to other places where our feeling of worth-whiletest 
is reeognized. 

If others do not voluntary recognize and admit our 
{importance we tend to demand itin other direct ad indirect 
ways, We seck then such partial antlefaction as may be 
obtained in momentary notoriety by cur profanity, oot 
sunnecemtily bok! ond aggressive memes, braggig abont 
four achievernents which others apparently have not reong- 
nied, magnifying trivial situations in which our superiors 
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‘were af fnlt ox in whlch they knew les about the job than 
we did, the situations in which we moce or les spectacularly 
showed bow stupid the other fellow was in contrast with us 
‘Our cravsgs for recognition bresk through ia more of 
tess inactive adjustments on those cesasions in which we 
should really rather have our importance vohmuarily 
acknowledged by otbera. The unsatinSed exaving for socal 
approval remains with us and modes many other adjust. 
eats which have at fst sight eothing to do with vocal 
agproral. This 8 what bappens when a man receives @ 
reprimand or some set-back ts bis work. He inhilnts the 
defensive reply that he would idke to give in omar not to 
jeopardize the security of his job, but the dissetisfaction 
‘breaks out perhaps im arrogance or arbitrariness agtinet 
Is associates or against the meaibers of bis family. This 
arogance gives a more oles imeetinte land af extistaction. 
to hin craving for social recognition. The cosognition ta 
aly immediate nnd it may rest lower esteem afterwards, 
wut it serves nevarthelens to relieve the unsatisfied desire 
{0 a carrow, temporary, and peromptually immediate sense, 
‘The particular cocatan in which we display arrogance in 
Dbuxines or ut home may invelve issoes which ae quite 
Aierent trom thoos ix which our desir for socal approval 
was frustrated and which brought about our temporary 
seusitiveness to any sign of lack of approval. Again, this 
serves to call attention to the fatisty of trying to describe 
cour mental fei terms of the stimall or detailed situations 
in which we act and the particular muscular adjastments 
which we make. A far moce fandamental consideration 
for the understanding of human nature sta decipher as wll, 
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fas we may the motives thet make us act ax we do, To 
Aleocribe the stimales and the response is interesting, but in 
moat cases this is a secondary matter. Such procedure it 
fetal only for relatively simple and more or Jess elle 
adjentments, 

‘Tha milefaction of ous motives is. relative mattar. Ths 
gree of satstaction obtained from any given stisanins 
depends partly oo the strength of the sotive ut the time, 
and partly on the degree of satistaction to which we have 
een nccustomed. AD unexpected profit of one bundred 
dlallacs wotld affect us differently in relation to out préent 
‘eed for the money oa the ane tnd, and on the other to 
‘the amounts of cary which we re in the babi of calling 
‘our own. It 15 eo with the gregarious inetmet. A peruon 
‘who is not accustomed to receive much social approval will 
‘ba quite elated by «alight escouragement from sone voures 
‘which be considers socially more recognized and more secure 
than bis own. Another max who is eccastoced to socal 
‘approval in more intense form will take the sxze excournge- 
ext as u matter of course. 

Another sepect of inelfection adjostment is the over 
satiety attained fa the satisaction of « motive that has lang, 
remained vosatisGed. A simple cese in point is the over: 
rating which follows starvation for sozoo Jength of time, 
‘The results may actualy be detrimental to the fandamental 
vwotive which thos express Self, Ansther case of this 
‘ort in the so-called “ swelled head” of the perwon wha is 
suddenly edvanced to a statis which he may long have 
cousidered os acattsinable He lives tbat status with as 
many as posible ofthe immediate sorts of satisfaction. He 
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amineers over thane who are now under his direction in 
onder to gain the immediate satisfaction which he hax 
‘tacitly recognised 42 more or Jess unattainable, He is not 
‘ontent to take the indizect aatafaction which would be 
iven Bice for bis eficieney fab new position. He wants 
‘tangible evideace of his importance here and now. Coase- 
qumatly people mst bestir themselves in accordance with 
‘is commands at the moment. The same effet can be scen 
‘hove who bave recently acquired wealth. They mast 
Ihave the visle evidence of their status. It ams be per- 
ceptually and immedistely apparent to themselves and to 
‘their fies that thay have attained » Soancial status with 
‘which they have not formerly idmotiiod themalven. The 
san who has been wealthy all his life takes his stetus for 
‘granted. “He dows not nant to show it by hin dem, by 
demanding delerence from people about him, by the fmancial 
‘implications of the stcation ix which people find him. He 
does not rily the walter, and be does not mind carrying a 
pockage. He is not impelled to demand frocs the immediate 
‘taation the most obvions kind of rcognition fr hia statun 
‘Weis not slave-bound by tbe minor soci conventions wich 
‘the mewoomer mast observe ia order to establish his new 
Sdentity. Thess cates insizate bow a motive which haa 
‘uot been satistied for some time acquires tore ideo-motor 
(prearure demanding immediate mtisfaction than tha motive 
‘which is more or leas habitually released and satisfied. 
‘The sams type of behaviour is not infrequently vera with 
‘he person who has some Kind of inferiority and who over 
‘coaspoumtes for it. The inferiority is hardly ever realized, 
‘counciouly. I bod oocision recently tn ate this in two 
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eronalitcs ie garage. Ose man was the senior partucr 
‘and th other man was a jonior pecoer, The junior partner 
‘was 1 foreigner who spoke Enghsh with 2 marked avon. 
“Ths seioe partuar was an American. gained the impres- 
sign repeatedly that the janior partuer was the more comt~ 
Petent es a mechame. Thad oocasion to aaa tham both at 
‘work, sometimes om the same problem. The junior partner 
‘was nearly always right where there was a difference of 
oplaion, The senior partner wool mo doobt hxve bean 
furioun if enyone bad jatimated that be was not 90 competent 
‘8 mechan aa his aeitant, the foreigner. {am sure that 
‘ha teafor partner did not have the slightest doubt about 
bis soperorty, eemn in kis most candi and frank pomexts 
‘sf whatever introspection he may have becn capable, The 
two percnalitien were strikingly diferent. The fanlor 
partner was always courteous, willing to do things for 
‘customers, ager to make small epeiryis aburry, fnecery, 
He never criticized any of bis partners in the eurage, 
Occasionally he would give a good-natured sil wh his 
ingnods proved 19 be right, The senior partner wat © 
‘typlonl grouch. “He swore ox the slightest provecstioa, he 
‘never bad time to doan emergency job, probably on atcoant 
‘of fear of his inability to compieteit roperty. He aticired 
the junior partoer when the latter was mot prosont. He 
claimed that his aaistant was « drunkard, athoug’ T never 
saw him drone, The bebavioa ofthe senior partner ws in 
the sature of inefiective exprenions of his desire to excl in 
sbaity ax would behove his status ax seninr. Fading to gst 
‘toe narmal eatafaction of having us recognise bis importance, 
te gained it ina momentary sense by teling us of hy own 
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imaportance. He woald secar and beag, caiticize the 
‘sustomers for the stapid way in which they bundled their cara, 
find fault with his assistant on the slightest provocaticn. 
“The saistant did not need to be grouchy, because be had 
the obvious and tangible etitacton whnch came fisen bia 
AGility to do his work wel. Hus persoualty was in conse 
‘quence well talanord and good-tatured. 

‘There ae at least two main factors which determine the 
oanner i which we exprem our motives. Thove two factors 
are the strength of the mofve on any cocasion and the 
Dabitoal manner io which that motive ha previously been 
expreaaed. Uf the motive is strang it may disrupt the smooth 
running of oor mental life. Tf there is oo habitval way 1m 
‘Which the motrve may expcea tal, we may on that cootumnt 
Dave some mental disturbance We may think of the 
‘wreaking of a dam by way of analogy. There are two sain 
factors which determinate where the water will nin. Tha 
topography of the land deterasines the lines of least resistance, 
‘Thon amonnt and pressare of the water also etarminen where 
ft will go. If a considerable body of water is muddenly 
released frum the dim it wil not coufice ital! tothe single 
channel by which the dam is ordiaanly discharged, The 
‘water will ll over other routes, which are not $0 low in 
lave us the principal channel and which were not riginlly 
{intended to cucharge the water. Sot is with our motives. 
Hf the ideo-motor tendency is stroag the motive will dis- 
charge not only is the one route whch has the lowent 
‘rsistance but abo in macy otber routes which bave oaly 
‘atively low resistance, “If ao channel exists at wll the 
sever routes will not diier markedly és their rsitanss of 
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evel and the discharge will be correspondiagly diftse, This 
‘will serve to illustrate that motivation and habit are perhaps 
Detmarily responsible for diffuse and unlocalind adyustments, 
‘Hf the motivation is strong there is an increased proballity, 
‘that the edjustiments wil be diffuse and beyond intelligent 
control. This is typically the lack of intelligent foresight is 
‘extreme emotiou. If there are po habits established forthe 
rotive the adjustment wil tend to be dius ‘9 the form of 
rondom trial und error. ‘This is what we se when a child is 
leaming to write. The motivation bas wo habitual mode of 
‘expression and it ames more or lew at randons throug the 
‘cial mmascles, the tongue, the feet, and the tybtened wrist, 
‘With practice theae diffuse expressions of the motive din- 
Appear and the motivation tases more ellectvely und com- 
lately dong thove particular lines which by tela and erro 
have been establabed a efective. A tight wrist in writing 
‘or atthe piano is therefore propesty interpreted as diagnostic 
‘of incomplete co-ordination, It shows that the process of 
‘Aetining tbe motive and limiting st to the most effective 
final common path has not been completed and that some 
of the dius efoct of learning i sil in evidence. Wea 
rmstery as been attained the delimitation of the act is 
completed inthe ideationa} oo instead of overtly. 

In onder to understand bucsan coodvct with any degree of 
peyeholgical ing, ts mecesazy to realise the wide range 
of behaviour in which a basic ampuise may express self, 
The bebeviour is not necemarily ratiousl ix any ultimate 
tense, One of the basic principles se he interprtation of 
conduct 5 that when the spades is strong, or whe it har Bets 
Srisirned for « conssdrabie time, thers 33 spread ia th type 
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of bavioue by shich the tmpudee expresses itualf. Since the 
impulse is enied satisfacton in the behaviour which is 
atonal and sormal, it seeks sitictaction in substitute 
conduct which by superficial appearance may be entirely 
lemlevant and inappropciate. The elect corresponds to the 
‘andoes behaviour by which on iespulse expresses itt in 
the early stages of learning. 

‘Another basic frincifle the iderbretatom of conduct is 
‘hal shan the waisfactioms for which am inputs i erving are 
denial, there 53 0 restriction $x temporal reference to the ioe 
smediale prose, By this's meant that an impulse may venke 
satisfaction m betaviour which is adequate when viewed 
from the standpoist ofthe immediate moment, even thong 
At may be entirly inadequate and obviously ineltective 
‘hen viewed from the standpoint of its permanent or futire 
tects. A very common exemple is the provoention for 
swearing and bragging «8 expresions of self-advancement 
and the dese for superiority. The satisfaction may be 
attaioed miomantarily, although it Ja pot permanently 
fective. Tals principle ism line with the principle that we 
Lave presiosly discusnd regarding the temporal reference 
of ataigeat and uniateligent conduct. The mors inlaligent 
he conduc, the more race is ie excl bef. 

In our discuslon of etistic and realise thinking we found 
‘ccaion to may that the antistic form of thonght in not 
slays and nocemariy harmful. Only itsextreme indulgence 
1 to be discouraged. We sbould make the sams conciuson, 
requding oxtain vasietics of ineective adjustment. Ta- 
‘fective adjestments shonld sot nesumarly aad always be 
couraged merely became they are icefisctive ia tha 
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‘pormal and roce or less enduring sense. if ax ionpulce is 
song ond if it has been denied is normal satifocton, there 
(are occasionally situations 1m winch the Bosse of mind and the 
balance of the personally com be more readily rearmd by 
ring vont fo the wnsatisfok impuiss through ineffective 
‘haniour Chat ators only momentary release, en though the 
momentary wuifctine bahmviour ix entry tevationsl and 
‘eral from the standpoint of extside obaroers, Sich is tha 
‘case with x mudden buret of profanity, or with a crying »pe, 
‘hen they are exprentioas of a madenly blocked impulse o¢ 
mired state. To inhibit the momentary releau of the 
Impulse om be the cause of « strain an the perssuallty for 
hours ar days. Kxplocive behaviour (s aot intlligent, and 
{tte oot wocial, but it has a value for the individual which 
‘must not be overlooked. Since the development of person- 
itty la easentially in the direction of social ucceptabiity, 
it ehoold be clear that the extensive reliance an the momen- 
tary release of our impulses ia socially detrimental a3 well 
«4s pertanently inellective, but, ox the other hand, we should 
‘ot make the mistalce of branding wt explosive and ineffective 
‘behaviour as waeless. 


CHAPTER XII 


‘A DEFINITION OF XTELLIGENCE 


1, Intaigence as incompleteness of axpecle Dehaviowr 
2. Consuanmaiory Dehavionr 

1% Animal sntelagence 

4 4 clas Sntelogonce 

1S Aidt énteligmee 


x. Inreuiicusce at Locommuztzwass or Exracrap 
Benaviour 


‘We started our discastion of intelligent and nowintelligent, 
‘ebaviour with the assumption that conduct originates io 
‘the onganiam itself and that itis only secondarily determined 
by the exvironroent. With this esswption we place the 
stimalus in the rile of a made of intended conduct, oF t= 
‘the mediam through which self-expression takes place. We 
ook for cxasal factors beyond the stimutos—in the organism 
itedf—ond itis in the imprloes of the inner elf that we mast 
{ind the data for peychology. We find that this poizt of 
“view in implied or stated by mont of the writers in the field 
of abuormal prychslogy, and that iti not the point of view 
represented by most cf the scietisc peychologins. Wehave. 
described various aspects of this fundamental process af 
selfexpresnan, ome aspect of which constitutes what we 
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Jow a8 ‘etaligence. It i now our parpaoe to wimmarion 
‘these observations about the redex crest into a definition 
cof fateligence which shall be consistent with the paint of 
‘wew that we bave outlined. Such definitions a have 
seady given 1s parts of the dscusmon of related topics, 
Dt we sball summarise them here wath specail regard to 
‘what we Know a3 diferent degrecs or levels of intelligence, 

‘We assur, fst of al, that there is « continua betwee, 
the impules that contitate the mer self, the conscious 
Mg that is preset ta introspection, and the bebavlour for 
which cosscoumess is the natural preparation. These 
three phases of the paycholopeeal act terminate in what we 
Iknow 4 the overt act ot overt behaviour. We pontulate 
« funetonal identity of the ebree phases ofthe poycholoical 
‘etn Uhat consetouanans is assazsed to be made of Ue vama 
stuf hat behaviour is made of, Conscionenss ls incomplete 
‘behavior. Mestal tates constitte condoct which is m 
‘the procnn of being formed. Tha an seace fen the impulses 
‘hat comstitate the ingee self to the behaviour by which 
‘atienctions are to be attaland is peimarily ane of delimita- 
tion. In the early phase of the cireat, the impulse is 
relatively vague, ulocoliced, dius, univenal. At the 
terminal or overt phase it ls relatively dette, localized, 
specific, and particular. 

‘The poychologicl diflrentie for the several levels ofthe 
‘orehological act relate to the degree of éefititan of the 
ampulse. Those states of mind in which the impalae is as 
yt only loosely specie’ are kzown as universal, Thay 
are the higher thought procenes. Those sates of mind 1n 
which the expected experience is relatively well speciied 
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sre known as perception or as the simpler idestioua! pro- 
‘cesses ‘The higher thought procmaes dir trom the simpler 
‘deational processes maizly in the degree of definition of the 
expected adjustment, 

‘Tt abold be evident that ifthe act is made focal when It 
is as yet only a unuversd, there is ample opportunity to 
pect the detail over a wide range of behaviour. Tf, on 
the other hand, the act ix made focal whes it is abmort 
‘completely specified, there is considerable testnctimn in the 
range of bebaviour through which it may be finally expremed. 
‘This greater latitude of choice over wide range of posable 
‘types of adjustment constitntes the biclogkcal advantage 
of the higher thought proceses. We have discustod this 
caructriatic of the reflex circuit alno with regard to overt 
tnd mental trial and error. The higher thought processes 
Ihave been described as a trithand-eror process that is 
carfed out with loosely organized and tentative ltematives, 
‘whereas the peroeptual and overt forms of tral und error 
ew carried out with alternativen that are already closely 
specified. They leave litle attade for further choke. 

‘The food) point fa the rex circuit we have defined as 
‘that stage fo the expression of an impulse at which the 
{impulse becomes conscious. The impulse cary become focal 
‘when it ia almoot eeudy to precipitate inia overt actin, oF 
t may became focal whie it is st exly a vagoe, loosely 
organized desire, In the latter case the impulse contains 
relatively few attrtintes when it becomes focal, whereas in 
‘the formes cas iti deed specified as to most af its detail, 
‘That part of the redex circuit which temporally grecades 
the focus of cmacoumese la called the preconsioun. 
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The part of the ree cireait which succeeds the 
focus of consciousness is subject to introspective descip- 
tion, It is characteristic of the preconscious phase of the 
circuit that it is not subject to observation and inhibitive 
contrat. 

The inkignce of ony particular prychological act is a 
function of the incomplete stage of the act at which itis the 
Inject of tril-anderror choice. InkeTigence, considered at 
6 mental leit, ix the capacity o mabe impulses foc at their 
surly, unfoushed sage of formation. atligence I therefore 
the capacity for abstraction, wich is ux inhibitory proces 
In the intellgent moment the impale is ihiltted while 
At is etl only partially spcised, while x is tit only loony 
organized. It is then mows as x universal or a concept, 
‘The traband-eror chofos and duination, ia inteigrat 
onduct, is carried ont with alteratives that are so incoxa- 
plete and so lovely organized that they point only toward 
typm of behaviour withont spacilying the behaviour tn 
eta, 


& Conmmmarory Benarioox 


Im the lowest form of condnect that we can imagine with 
regard toityintelligence, we haveeveryicrpolae ofthe rganiom. 
‘expremed in purely random forms without oontelossness, 
Tk is purely sefex. In such behaviour every impulse 
‘expresses itself without inhibition ar anticipation of the 
experience. Such random behaviour is continued until the 
satisfactions af the organism are ettained. The life of such, 
‘crganiama 1s limited entinely to contact experiance of the 
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cocsummatory sort. Comicioumess implies anticipation 
of expesience and that is impossible in 2 fe that is ited 
‘to consummatery and random contact expesimnoe. 


3 Amat Derauicexce: 


‘The Seat mgn of inteligeace appears when the soasu- 
matory coatact experience {8 ausccuted wath sensoexper 
‘ence. After a few repetitions of sock association the sease- 
‘experiance alone comes to represent the completion of the 
‘exparitnce, The senseimpreauon comes to mean the 
expected, consummation in contact form, The trialand- 
‘error ehminatos. of failures 13 thea removed fross tha 
realm of completely enacted contact expenence to the realm 
‘in which thaoe contact experieaces are merely indicated by 
‘thelr corresponding seasory cute. The impulses that are 
‘checked ia terms of the expected experience, with whuch the 
sensory caes of the momeat have been esvocanted, are said 
to be conscious, Consciousness i, functionally conndered, 
ast this expectatio of a completed expenence in terms of 
‘he Induces of the moment. It implica a shift of thn trial 
fand-ervor Ife of the actor from overt experience to the 
complete experieuce which 18 the seasory cue, This bes 
‘been shown to be essentially & process of conditioning in 
‘te behevnoanstic sense. Animal intelligence is Hmited in 
‘the degree of incompletenen of expected experience af 
which its maland-error Me may be cared oat. It 
Lmited im itn capacity for abutraction to that dagree of it 
‘which ts catthed Uy the use of sensory cost an indices of 
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expected experience. Its triaband-erroc choice of behaviour 
{a therelare lapited to the immediate present. 


4 A Ceouo's berenuicewce 


Hf we eautiaue the progress markod by the abt of the 
iaband-errer point from among overt particlars to the 
stage at which these paruculars are anticpated in terms of 
‘he sengry com, we come to the stage af development of 
‘mind at which the actor can make focal bs fanpules for 
triaLand-errer choice in the absence ofthe stimudun. ‘That 
1m fdeation. Te is directly contivooas with the intelligence 
‘that ix Kmited to the immediste present. This further 
progress toaply means that dhe Lapulse is made focal at « 
sil ley defined stage when it bas sbi fewer attnbates, 
‘eang stripped even of those attributes which are imped by 
‘he oenery cur, 

‘The intelligence of the child is greatly in advasce of thot 
cf the animal m thats ale to antlapate experience which 
{snot peroeptanlly present. The chibdis capable of Mow 
‘oual trial and error even though the process i for «time 
Iumited to the situations t= which perceptaal experience ia 
smagmally repctomtad eather thas wmiversala of higher 
der. The cal’s imagination is ited to the eltations 
sm which its bodily seatons are iaginaly spectéed. Tt 
remains for the istellgence level of the adalt to be able to 
finagine expected experience so icarmpetey spociied that 
‘one's bodily relations are not imaginaly repremuted. 
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SS Aone Ieresucence 


In the norsal adult intellgeace we have the capacity to 
represent expected exparience in tess of cues that paint 
‘toward types of experience and ix which the bodily za 
toms of the actor are not even specified. This is conceptual 
‘thinking. The types of experience are represented in con 
cceptual thinking by symbols that are Jess detailed then the 
‘petceptual cues. The vieual and ausstory images that serve 
‘indices of meaning in the adult mind are in reality ioomn- 
lite ucta which are being accepted or rejected in terms of 
‘the parposes of the moment. The sianing of x concept ix 
‘te potentia) particularization of the imaginal ove into 
‘expected experience, 

‘We have seen that the diferentation of the exploring 
‘usction of the receptars is the beginning of the develap- 
‘ent of intelligence. The biological fanction of intelligence 
1s to protect the organism trom bodily risk and ta watinty 
its wanta with the Jeast poauble chance of recording faire 
‘oa the environment. ‘This is accomplished by deflecting an 
‘Impalas which is headed toward faulure belare the faihare x 
realited. It is made pouible by the fact thet, poychologi- 
cally, part of an experience serves the purpose of guiding 
‘the whole af the experiance. The percept represents tha 
experience that would be met if the perpt were ignored. 
‘The defection of en impulse towed ox away foot an 
experiences determised by that small part of 2s experience 
‘which conatitotes the sensary coe ats eational equivalent. 
1a certain course of action is dectared to be a bad policy 
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and thereby rejected, the future fallare is eiminsted when 
‘te impalse is oxly conceptual and before tha datals of the 
Impending falure bave boen realized. 

In w biological sense the higher thought processes toe the 
tame parposs for tha orgeniom as the sloxpledt enatomécat 
‘Aifferntiation of the exploring function, The too ave exacly 
‘the ssa in bind. Thay differ only im the dagen of incomplee- 
es ofthe axporiencan tha ore being chosen and alimiustad. 

Te sof same intarest ta specalate about the nature of the 
continued development of intelligence Further develop: 
‘ment of intelligence might give Facility in electing effective 
[bebaviour with impulses that are close to their source, while 
‘they are in what we know xs the preconsciony ar subconscious. 
‘To think would then be to uve terms that are Jess und lees 
cognitive but more and more loaded with affectivity. Tt 
(aight pomibly omne about Uhat te highect povalble form 
of intelligence Ia one in which tho alternatives are essentially 
‘othing but affective ataten Some characteristics of genius 
would not be inconsistent with much « view 


SUDURY 

1n closing, it should be pointed out thatthe interpretation 
of mind, and particulary of inteigence, that these chapters 
reprrseat is not in all particulars nove, becanaeit is at least 
‘implied in current poycboiogicel discussion, The contribu- 
‘tion is primarily io calling attzuticn to the potsblefruithul- 
ness, for the understanding of hursan conduc, of an attitade 
of inquiry conoeraing the satislactions that coral people 
seek. It isin this diection that we shall probably find the 
most illeminating facts concermmg buman nature nd 
conduct, That the environment is an extremely essential 
factor in determining condact i, of conrse, obvious. The 
‘point that T am stresing in many diferent waysis that when 
‘we are studying human nature, either in the leboratory ot 
in our daly ves it i much moore coaducive to payehologcal 
‘nnight to oak foc the satisfactions that people seek through 
‘their conduct, thea to judge them as merely responding to 
0 more of less fotultous environment” The case cannot 
reat solely on the degree of accuracy of description because 
ther pomt of view ends itself fairly well to accurate 
escription of conduct. The case wil be decided by the 
relative miocees of the two attitudes. It is my Belief that 
‘the attituds, which is implied in the o-called new poychology, 
has given in a relatively sbort space of tne, mare insight 
sto Iman condact than the thoroughly objective point of 
‘vies which bag in recent years becca established in 
scientific paychology, und which has been borrowed trom 
related objective sciences. 
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Our interpretation of canstiousness as incomplete 
‘behaviour, and oar placement of the sources of conduct in 
the ioner self, should have ramifications in the lis of 
ethics, education, and eathetcs. Moras should be a legit 
imate subjectamatter for peychology. not in the supertcial 
sense of merely ettablshing “ boas” between avaliable 
‘sumub and the behaviour that is dedared to be expedient, 
Dt ja «auch mare oman way in which social eontuct and 
‘non-todal conduet are understood as exprening conflicts 
of age This i the modem tendency in the interpretation 
‘ol exis and other deviations frem the conventions codes, 
Why should xot paychological erodies be furthered with a 
point of view that fas bees found effective ix actually 
dealing with human cooduct ? Is st oot & handionp to 
change our point of view wbex we pase from the situations 
{in which we actually deal with conduct to the situations in 
which we attempt to formulate Ht with acedemic and 
seintiie precision ? 

Tn the ald of edacaton our interpretation shoul prove 
particularly applicable. A beand of educational peychology 
is being taught to prospective teachers in which they are 
ried in the jangon of estabiching “bends between, 
stimooti ond the desired bebeviowr. it would be more 
appropriate to describe the sormal impulses of children, 
‘and the methods by which children may be induced to 
express theoe impulses in ways thet sre profitable, Agtin, 
the accuracy of description is not the criterion by which a 
hice af nterpretation should be made, becouse both of them. 
‘work for descriptive purposes. Take, as an example, the 
trovblesome question of mterest io students. we aasume 
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‘that the cild naturally socks aatnfarsions that azo typical 
for its age 2nd maturity, we shall ind anterest to be merely 
‘the relevancy of the exviroument to the wats thet originate 
fo the child. A stimalas that doce not serve ax x tool far 
the child's satisfaction, as seen by the child, is simply not 
timalna. It isnot attended to. The central problem of 
interest i, therefore, fret ofall, to ist the desizes of children 
sod the mmmerous ways in which theve dates may be 
‘atnfid, Its the teacher's tsk to use the innate desire of 
Ue child us che mative power far Is owe work, sod to make 
available thowe stimuli which the child morally seks and 
‘whlch avo weve the fatructiona parpoom. TE 3 Keon i 
not oo arranged that it serves as an. avenue of natural self= 
‘expression for the child, there is no interoal motive power 
‘tome the child think, ad the teacher is thereby increasing 
the own labours. ‘These facta may be accurately described 
‘with the stsmalaa-raspanse jargon, but the teacher wha is 90 
ceampped does not develop insight nto the causal factors at 
swock in the ckld's mind. ‘That teacher is more fortunate 
‘who reales thatthe startung-pornt for the efscative process 
is {a the child's own misd, asd that the tools of edscation 
are rectly the mans whereby wa attempt to induce the 
child to exprem its own self in a direction that may be 
‘ultimately advaniageoss. 

T hope, further, that the consistent Interpretation of 
seatal phenomena at condoct a the proces of being formed, 
and the mterpretation of every mental state as incomplete 
ction, will aust t0 some extent an unmfyang the several 
schools of paychology which are now talking totally diferent 
Jangnages. The stroctualist end the functionalist devite 
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(aecaniven ta mental statm as snch, the behavizunst 
‘ones himself to behaviour thet exo be physically seen 
and meerared, the paychiatsat a primarily interested in the 
subsonscious sources of queer conduet, Tbe content ofthese 
three mam types of peycholagical inquiry constitates, 
according t oar present interpretation, the three phases of 
continuum. Conduct would be thooght of wt starting wt the 
obscure aourese of the ianer eel which peychutrist are 
sindying “Thee sources become impulses ax intronpe- 
‘avely low to the consions self. They are gow studied 
by the academic school of prycholagy 2s though they ware 
more olen distinct elites. Thame impale, us cmsciously 
Jxowa, would be thowgt of as eanficts whach are being 
cided whale tbe contertants are shih mexprsed in conde 
“The behaviour, and the cemation of Batavious that wom 
pane satistaction, woudl be thought of not as the exclusive 
and oaly ponsble mudject-matter fo prycology, but rather 
1 the Vlogs! objective for which und dock its work 
Jn © carain sumse, our interpretation 1s behavouttic, 
decane behaviour ia the cme about wisch the mental 
snteordeats are terpotad, and yet behaviour i, ater al, 
only means to an and io the matuaiscuons that we seck 
Prychology starts ith the wnreat of the rnner sf, and 
courbes vs discovery vm the comtentment of the snr sf 
Only with sich an interpretation ean barman peyehology be 
coxstered to bchaman. Withit, also, we are able to fellow 
‘with gemine Intwest the metic, peyehological, and 
ebavoaate stati that tow ight on te eal frye, 
fn aman conde. bil 
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